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hich  the  people  of  this  race  can  he  raised  from  the  corn  prevalent  in  many  districts,  as  Port  Royal, Hilton  struction  without  the  supplies  thus  sent  to  clothe  the  I  where  the  building  was  decent  or  reasonably  commo- 
d  to  the  new  condition,  provided  equal  opportuni-  Head,  and  Paris  Islands.  In  some  localities,  ft  had  naked.  A  small  amount,  where  there  was  an  ability  dious,  there  has  been  no  diitic  X  tlle 

and  an  equal  period  for  dev, dnnmpUorflflocorded  been  burned  bv  the  rebels.  It  had  been  taBbn  in  and  desire  to  par.  has,  with  the  special  authority  of  practice  of  this  virtue.  Many  ot  tnese  people  are 
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■  §)himl)mT  Lie,  and  at  night  they  sleep  on  the  floor  without  which  the  people  of  this  race  can  he  raised  from  the  com  prevalent  in  many  districts,  as  Port  Royal, Hilton  struction  without  the  supplies  thus  sent  to  clothe  the  where  the  building  was  aecenio  so  aoy  commo- 
‘  change  of  clothing.  As  boatmen,  they  are  often  old  to  the  new  condition,  provided  equal  opportuni-  Head,  and  Paris  Islands.  In  some  localities,  ht  had  naked.  A  small  amount,  where  there  was  an  ability  dious,  there  has  been  no  dme  <7  tlle 

exposed,  and  do  not  properly  care  for  themselves  ties  and  an  equal  period  for  development  are  accorded  been  burned  by  the  rebels.  It  had  been  taran  in  and  desire  to  pay,  has,  with  the  special  authority  of  practice  of  this  virtue.  M8  7  .  .A  P. 

ATTmmv  after  exposure.  During  this  season,  small-pox  has  to  them  as  to  communities  of  the  white  race.  But  it  large  quantises  by  our  army  for  forage,  under  orders  the  societies,  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  returned  to  examples  of  tidiness,  and  on  ente  5 

AitKUAl,  been  prevalent, and  deranged  the  labor  on  several  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  practicable  where  of  Gen.  Sherman,  and  the  result  indicated  as  soon  at  them  to  be  reinvested  for  the  same  purposes.  The  one  is  sometimes  witness  ot  rather  a  i  o 

nnum,  plantations.  For  the  purpose  of  staying  it,  there  immediate  material  and  moral  results  were  to  be  hand  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Agent  of  Feb.  3,  had  rest  has  been  delivered  without  any  money  being  where  a  mother  is  trying  the  effect  oi  Denencent 

was  a  general  vaccination, and  a  hospital  was  estab-  reached,  and  upon  a  territory  under  military  occu-  already  arrived.  The  first  week  after  the  return  of  received.  In  the  case  of  the  sick  and  disabled  it^is  ablutions  on  the  heads  of  her  children.  , 

lishedon  Port  Royal  Island,  and  put  under  the  care  of  pation.  the  Special  Agent  here  was  passed  in  exploring  loea-  donated,  and  in  case  of  those  healthy  and  able  to  The  religious  welfare  of  these  people  has  nor  oeen 

I  SOCIETY.  a  physicist  employed  by  one  of  the  benevolent  asso-  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting  begins  tions  for  superintendents  in  Port  Royal.  Every  where  work  it  has  been  charged  without  expectations  of  neglected.  The  churches,  which  were  closed ^wnen 
ciations.  'Six  physicians  have  been  employed  and  usually  about  Feb.  1.  It  was  not  until  March  24  he  was  met  with  complaints  that  there  was  no  corn  money  to  be  paid,  that  being  thought  to  be  the  best  this  became  a  seat  of  war,  have  been  opened-  Am  g 

reet,  New  Yorit,  paid  by  tlem.  It  was  an  entirely  inadequate  corps  that  the  superintendence  of  the  plantations  under  the  or  provisions.  A  few  rations  had  been  doled  out,  but  course  to  prevent  the  laborers  from  regarding  them-  the  superintendents  there  were  several  persons  o 

rus  tor  so  extensive  a  territory,  particularly  as  it  was  present  system  can  be  said  to  have  been  in  operation  only  on  a  few  plantations,  and  without  system  or  selves  as  paupers,  and  as  a  possible  aid  to  the  gov-  clerical  education,  who  have  led  in  public  ministra- 

impossible  to  procure  for  them  reasonable  means  of  —the  first  fortnight  being  occupied  by  the  superin-  regularity.  It  took  some  two  or  three  weeks  there,  ernment  in  case  prompt  payments  for  labor  should  tions.  The  larger  part  of  them  are  persons  otreii- 

RY  SOCIETY,  conveyance  tendents,  upon  their  stations  being  assigned,  in  going  and  longer  on  other  islands,  to  get  a  system  in  opera-  not  he  made.  gious  experience  and  profession,  who,  on  the  babba  , 

,  ,  ,  , .  Since  this  above  statistics  were  prepared,  some  200  to  them  with  a  moderate  supply  of  implements.  The  tion  under  which  the  negroes,  where  the  corn  had  It  is  most  pleasing  to  state  that,  with  the  small  in  weekly  praise  meetings  and  at  funerals,  nave 

aaeip/iia.  fugitives  lave  come  to  Port  Royal  and  Edisto,  and  planting,  except  of  the  slip  potatoes,  which  are  planted  been  taken,  or  there  was  destitution,  should  receive  payments  for  labor  already  made,  those  also  for  the  labored  for  the  consolation  of  these  humble  believers, 

in  any  way  to  the  have  beCn' distributed  on  the  plantations.  Besides  in  July, some  cow-peas,  and  a  small  quantity  of  corn,  a  part  of  a  soldier’s  ration.  From  Ladies’ Island  the  collection  of  cotton  being  nearly  completed,  with  These  people  have  been  assured  by  the  bpecial 

iddressed  “Editor  the  table  does  not  include  negroes  at  any  of  the  closed  in  the  week  ending  with  May  10.  Each  super-  corn  had  been  taken  largely,  and  it  was  thought  it  the  partial  rations  on  some  islands  and  the  supplies  Agent,  that  if  they  provedjthemselves  worthy -by  their 

rd,  new  York.  camps  at  Beau(brt)  Hilton  Head>  Bfty  Pointi  and  inteildentj  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  Special  might  be  supplied  by  a  possible  surplus  on  St.  Helena,  from  benevolent  sources  on  others,  with  the  assist-  industry,  good  order, _  and  sobriety,  they  should  be 

0tter  Is,and‘  wbo  are  under  the  control  of  the  Quar-  Agent, has  furnished  a  written  statement  of  the  acres  On  these  islands  therewas  considerable  discontent  on  ance  which  the  mules  have  furnished  lor  the  cultiva-  protected  against  their  rebel  masters.  It  would  be 

[.avert  Standard’  termaster  Department.  These  will  amount,  with  of  cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  then  planted  account  of  the  exclusive  diet  of  hominy,  and  a  great  tion  of  the  crop — the  general  kindness  and  protecting  wasted  toil  to  attempt  their  development  without 

their  families,  to  2,000  persons,  or  more.  They  have  on  each  plantation  in  his  district,  with  an  estimate  call  for  meat,  molasses,  and  salt.  On  some  of  the  care  of  the  superintendents— the.  contributions  of  such  assurances.  An  honorable  nature  would  shrink 

l  insertion.  not  been  under  the  Treasury  Department,  but  they  of  the  amount  thereafter  to  be  planted,  the  figures  of  best  conducted  plantations  these  articles  had  formerly  clothing  forwarded  by  the  associations— the- schools  from  this  work  without  the  right  to  make  them.  Nor 

have  been  instructed  by  the  teachers  and  attended  by  which  have  been  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  present-  been  furnished  by  the  planters,  in  small  quantities,  at  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  and  others  desirous  is  it  possible  to  imagine  any  rulers  now  or  in  the 

the  physicians,  and  they  have  shared  in  the  distribu-  ing  the  amount  of  each  kind  on  all  the  plantations  on  some  seasons.  So  many  cattle  had  been  taken  by  to  learn— with  these  and  other  favorable  influences,  future,  who  will  ever  turn  their  backs  on  the  laborers 

tion  of  clothing  contributed  by  the  associations.  The  all  the  islands  where  agricultural  operations  are  the  army  for  beef,  that,  following  his  instructions  confidence  in  the  government  has  been  inspired,  the  who  have  been  received,  as  these  have  been,  into  the 

_ able-bodied  men  have  been  employed  on  wages,  very  being  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  our  forces,  which  required  him  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  laborers  are  working  cheerfully,  and  they  now  pre-  service  of  the  United  States. 

much  relieving  the  soldiers  of  fatigue  duty.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  aggregate  result  is  here  the  estates,  the  Special  Agent  hesitated  to  continue  sent  to  the  world  the  example  of  a  well-behaved  and  Special  care  has  been  taken  to  protect  the  property 

CAROLINA.  Some  of  the  smaller  of  the  above  islands  have  submitted.  It  makes  (adding  the  negro  patches  to  the  slaughter.  Salt  was  twice  furnished  t.  ‘hesetwo  self-supporting  peasantry,  of  which  their  country  has  of  the  government  on  the  plantations.  The  cattle 
i  mvltr  ti,A  _ „i _ _  _ *i _ f _ ..A.i  mis  nF-i/uw. _  _ an.mrt  heiiVo-ivento  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  had  been  taken  in  such  large  numbers  by  the  former 


,  the  Eon.  S-  P-  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


only  been  visited  by  the  superintendents,  who  are  the  corn-fields  of  the  plantations)  8,315  12-100  ac-“»  islands  by  a  special  purchase— a  quart  being  given  to  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  had  been  taken  in  such  large  numbers  by  the  former 

stationed  on  ether  -ieWde— the -being  made  of  provisions  (com,  potatoes,  etc.)  planted  5  480  I'l-lOO  a  family.  At  length,  a  consignment  of  $2,0W  worth  The  educational  labors  deserve  a  .special  state-  owners,  and  later  by  the  army,  the  latter  sometimes 

two  or  three  times  a  week.  acres  of  cotton  planted— in  all  13  795  23-100  acres  of  of  provisions,  for  which  an  appeal  had  been  made  ment.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  teachers  had  slaughtering  fifty  or  more  head  on  a  plantation,  that 

Five  of  the  women  authorized  as  above  have  provisions  and  cotton  planted.  Addins  to  these  the  early  in  March,  consisting  of  bacon,  fish,  molasses,  not  been  provided.  The  labor  of  superintendence  at  the  necessity  of  a  strict  rule  for  the  preservation  of 

resided  at  the  junction  of  Ladies’  and  St.  Helena  2,394  acres  of  late  corn  to  a  great  extent  for  fodder,  and  salt,  arrived,  being  delayed  by  many  accidents,  the  beginning  proved  so  onerous,  that  several  origin-  those  remaining  was  felt.  For  that  purpose  the 


Sir  :  Upon  the  transfer  of  the  supervision  of  affairs  Islands.  The  rest  have  resided  on  Port  Royal,  most  cow-peas,  etc.,  to  be  planted,  and  the  crop  of  this  year  and  forwarded  by  the  Port  Royal  Relief  Committee  ally  intended  to  be  put  in  charge  of  schools  were  Special  Agent  procured  orders  from  the  military  and 

at  Port  Royal  from  the  i  reasury  to  tne  War  impart-  0f  those  at  Port  Royal  living  at  Beaufort.  Their  presents  a  total  of  16189  23-100  acres.  The  crops  of  Philadelphia.  Bacon  and  fish,  to  the  amount  of  necessarily  assigned  for  the  other  purpose.  Some  15  naval  authorities,  dated  respectively  April  1 1  and  26, 

raent,  a  summary  of  the  results  ot  this  agency  ma.y  labors  have  been  directed,  some  to  teaching  daily  are  growing,  and  are  in  good  condition.  They  have  three  pounds  of  the  former  and  one  pound  of  the  lat-  persons  on  an  average  have  been  specially  occupied  forbidding  the  removal  of  “  subsistence,  forage,  mules, 

be  expected  by  you;  and  therefore  this  report  is  schools  and  others  to  the  distribution  of  clothing,  to  been  cultivated  with  the  plow  and  hoe,  and  the  stalks  ter  to  a  grown  person,  were  distributed  May  15,  and  with  teaching,  and  of  these  four  were  women,  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  cattle  ot  any  kind,  or  other 

transmitted.  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  the  visitation  of  the  sick  among  these  people,  and  to  of  cotton  have  been  thinned  as  is  usual  at  this  sta<re  a  distribution  of  molasses  has  since  been  made  of  one  Others  having  less  superintendence  to  attend  to  were  property,  from  the  plantations,  without  the  consent  of 

Your  instructions  of  Feb.  10  entrusted  to  me  the  endeavors  for  the  improvement  of  their  household  of  their  growth.  They  are  six  or  eight,  and  in  some  quart  to  a  family.  The  laborers  have  been  greatly  able  to  devote  considerable  time  to  teaching  at  regu-  the  Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  or 

general  superintendence  and  direction  of  such  persons  iife.  They  have  been  welcomed  on  plantations  where  fields  twelve  inches  high.  Next  month  will  close  the  encouraged  by  this  distribution  ;  and  if  it  could  have  lar  hours.  Nearly  all  gave  some  attention  to  it,  orders  from  the  nearest  General  Commanding.’  No 

'  might  be  employed  upon  the  abandoned  planta-  no  white  woman  had  been  since  our  military  occupa-  work  of  cultivation.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  been  made  earlier,  or  rations  could  have  been  issued  more  or  less,  according  to  their  opportunity,  and  their  such  consent  has  been  given  by  the  Special  Agent 

is,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  tion  began.  A  circle  at  onee  formed  around  them,  withdrawal  of  six  hundred  able-bodied  men  from  the  earlier,  the  crop  would  have  been  increased,  and  we  aptitude  for  the  work.  except  in  one  case,  as  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  animal, 

Res,  to  secure  their  best  possible  cultivation,  and  the  colored  women  usually  testifying  their  gladness  plantations  for  military  purposes— a  very  large  pro-  should  have  been  relieved  of  many  grievous  com-  The  educational  statistics  are  incomplete,  only  a  and  in  another  where  he  ordered  a  lamb  killed  on  a 
-..Anioet  nracticable  benefit  to  the  laborers  upon  Tw  .r  A.  °  rm.-  _ .  ,  .  A*  '  ...  A  A.  t»  nurl:  nf  ihn  aolinrds.  liaviiw  h«wi  nrnn  far  two  months,  sneeial  occasion,  and  has  charged  himself  with  the 


miaht  be  employed  upon  the  abandoned  planta-  no  white  wi 
ns  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  tion  began, 
ates  to  secure  their  best  possible  cultivation,  and  tbe  colored 
.  greatest  practicable  benefit  to  the  laborers  upon  by  0flering 


the  greatest  practicable  benefit  to  the  laborers  upon  by  offering  presents  of  two  or  three  eggs.  Their  portion  of  the  working  force— the  spirit  of  the  labor-  plaints,  the  justice  of  which  we  were  compelled  to  part  of  the  schools  having  been  open  for  two  months,  special  occasion,  and  has  charged  himself  with  the 

them.  The  Department,  not  being  provided  with  genial  presence  wherever  they  have  gone  has  com-  ers  has  so  improved  that,  according  to  present  ex-  confess,  without  the  power  to  remove  them.  and  the  others  having  been  open  at  intervals  upon  same  in  Ins  account  with  the  Department.  Your 

proper  powers  to  employ  upon  salaries  superintend-  forted  and  encouraged  these  people,  and  without  the  pectations,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  above  acres  Again,  the  laborers  had  but  very  little  confidence  the  arrival  of  persons  designated  for  the  purpose,  instructions,  which  expressed  your  desire  to  prevent 
ents  and  teachers,  under  the  plan  submitted  m  my  cooperation  of  refined  and  Christian  women  the  best  already  planted  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  ef-  in  the  promises  of  payment  made  by  us  on  behalf  of  At  present,  according  to  the  reports,  2,500  persons  the  deterioration  of  the  estates  have  in  this  respect 

report  of  Feb.  3,  enjoined  cooperation  with  aseocia-  part  of  this  work  of  civilization  must  ever  remain  feet  of  the  order  will,  however,  be  to  diminish  the  the  government.  The  one  per  cent,  a  pound  which  are  being  taught  on  week  days,  of  whom  not  far  been  sedulously  attended  to.  The  superintendents 

tions  of  judicious  and  humane  citizens  in  Boston,  undone.  number  of  acres  to  be  planted  as  the  estimate  was  had  been  promised  on  the  last  year’s  crop  of  cotton,  from  one  third  are  adults  taught  when  their  work  is  have  not  been  permitted  to  kill  cattle,  even  lor  fresh 

New  York,  and  other  cities  who  proposed  to  com-  The  superintendents  have  generally  had  five  or  six  made  just  before  it  was  issued  ’  mostly  stored  vfhen  our  military  occupation  began,  done.  But  this  does  not  complete  the  number  occa-  meat,  and  they  have  subsisted  on  their  rations,  and 

mission  and  employ  persons  tor  the  religions  mstruc-  plantations  in  charge,  sometimes  one,  aided  by  a  The  statistical  table  presenting  the  aggregate  result  and  for  the  baling  and  local  transportation  of  which  sionally  taught  on  week  days  and  at  the  Sunday  fish  and  poultry  purchased  of  the  negroes, 

tion,  ordinary  education,  and  general  employment  of  teacher,  having  under  him  three,  four,  and  even  five  on  each  island  is  here  introduced.  The  full  tabular  the  laborers  had  been  employed  in  November  and  schools.  Humane  soldiers  have  also  aided  in  the  The  success  of  the  movement,  now  upon  its  third 

the  laboring  population.  Authority  was  given  to  hundred  persons.  The  duty  of  each  has  been  to  visit  statement,  giving  the  amount  of  each  crop  planted  on  December  last,  had  not  been  paid.  This  sum,  even  case  of  their  servants  and  others.  Three  thousand  month,  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations, 

the  Special  Agent  at  the  same  time  to  select  a,nd  all  the  plantations  under  him  as  often  as  practicable,  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  plantations  if  paid,  was  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  the  needed  persons  are  in  all  probability  receiving  more  or  less  It  has  had  its  peculiar  difficulties,  and  some  phases 


tions  of  judicious  and  humaiw  citizens  in  Boston,  undone.  .  number  of  acres  to  be  planted, ’as  the  estimate  was  had  bee 

Yew  York,  and  other  citie.,  who  proposed  to  com-  The  superintendents  have  generally  had  five  or  six  qiade  just  before  it  was  issned.  mostly  i 

mission  and  employ  persons Aor  the  religious  mstruc-  plantations  in  charge,  sometimes  one,  aided  by  a  The  statistical  table  presenting  the  aggregate  result  and  for 
tion,  ordinary  education,  and  general  emploj  ment  of  teacher,  having  under  him  three,  four,  and  even  five  on  each  island  is  here  introduced.  The  full  tabular  the  lab 
the  laboring  population.  ut  ority  was  given  to  hundred  persons.  The  duty  of  each  has  been  to  visit  statement,  giving  the  amount  of  each  crop  planted  on  Decemb 
the  Special  Agent  at  tne  same  time  to  select  and  aB  the  plantations  under  him  as  often  as  practicable,  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  plantations,  if  paid, 
appoint  applicants  for  such  purposes,  and  assign  some  of  which  are  one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  also  accompanies  this  report.  clothing 

each  to  his  respective  duty— such  persons,  when  com-  miles  from  hia  quarters— transport  to  them  imple-  -  ■  ■  - - - i — r— -  the  lab( 

pensated,  to  draw  their  compensation  from  private  ments  fr0m  the  store-houses,  protect  the  cattle  and  .  §*  o  -the  cott 

sources,  receiving  transportation  subsistence,  and  other  public  property  upon  them,  converse  with  the  _  agf&ii’p  for  the 

quarters  only  from  the  government.  The  Educational  laborers,  explaining  to  them  their  own  new  condition,  o  ?  S'?  s  '  ?  S'wl.So  they  w< 

Commission  of  Boston  had  already  been  organized,  the  purposes  of  the  government  toward  them,  what  £  :  §  :  ^  :  §2  g ; •  S-^  and  trs 

and  the  organization  of  the  National  Freedman s  ;s  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  labor,  and  what  :  “  :  gl  §■“  C  vided  w 

Relief  Association  of  New  York  followed  a  few  days 'remunerations  th  ey  are  likel  y  to  receive ;  procure  :  5-  fg  :  E 2  had  not 

later.  Still  later  the  Port  Royal  Relief  Committee  of  *„d  distribute  among  them  clothing  and  food,  whether  :  I:  §  i  *8  g:  “  of  cloth 

Philadelphia  was  appointed.  issued  in  army  rations  or  contributed  by  the  benevo-  ;  s>:  5  s".  «g>:  subseqt 

On  the  morning  of  March  9,  forty-one  men  and  lent  associations ;  collecting  the  materials  of  a  cen-  :  *•;  :  w  :  g  8  :  the  bem 

twelve  women  accepted  for  the  above  purposes  and  sus  ;  making  reports  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  | r  §  :  not  pro 

approved  by  the  first  two  of  the  above  Associations,  tye  plantations  and  any  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  J — 1 . . - —5 -  year’s  c 

disembarked  at  Beaufort,  having  left  New  York  on  Special  Agent ;  drawing  pay-rolls  for  labor  on  cotton,  •  .  _  |  §<  of  $1 

the  third  o£  that  month  on  board  the  United  States  and  paying  the  amounts  ;  going  when  convenient  to  "w  :  “o-s'g  2  •«  g  April  2: 

transport  the  steamship  Atlantic,  accompanied  by  tbe  pra;Se  meetings,  and  reading  the  Scriptures;  jg  :  5;^  &  fg  cording 

the  Suecial  Agent.  The  Educational  Commission  of  „„  S„„iscs,  HPsim„s  t?o  naid  nn 


thousand  month,  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
3  or  less  It  has  had  its  peculiar  difficulties,  and  some  phases 
lYith  an  at  times,  arising  from  accidental  causes,  might  on  a 


the  Special  Agent.  The  Educational  Commission  of  instructing  on  Sundays  and  other  days  those  desirous 
Boston  had  commissioned  twenty-five  of  the  men  and  i()  iearn  to  read  as  much  as  time  permitted  ;  attend- 
four  of  the  women.  Tbe  National  Freedman  s  Relief  ;Dg  to  cases  of  discipline,  protecting  the  negroes  from 
Association  of  New  York  had  commissioned  sixteen  injuries,  and  in  ail  possible  ways  endeavoring  to  ele- 
of  the  men  and  five  of  the  women,  and  three  women  vate  them,  and  prepare  them  to  become  worthy  and 
from  Washington  City  had  received  your  own  per-  self-supporting  citizens.  Such  were  some  of  the 
sonal  commendation.  The  men  were  of  various  occu-  labors  cast  upon  the  superintendents,  for  which,  as 
pations,  farmers,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  teachers, pby-  tbey  were  without  precedent  in  our  history,  none 
sicians,  clergymen,  ranging  in  age  from  twenty-one  couid  have  had  special  experience,  and  for  which,  in 
to  sixty  years.  Not  being  provided  with  full  topo-  many  cases  of  difficuky,  they  were  obliged  to  act 
graphical  knowledge  of  the  islands,  it  was  necessary  without  any  precise  instructions  from  the  Special 
for  the  Special  Agent  to  explore  them  for  locations.  Agent,  as  he  had  received  none  such  from  the  gov- 


At  the  close  of  the  first  fortnight  after  their  arrival,  ernment.  In  a  very  few  instances,  there  appeared  a 
the  entire  original  delegation  had  been  assigned  to  want  0f  fitness  for  'the  art  of  governing  men  under 
districts  which  they  had  reached.  Since  then,  others  such  strange  circumstances,  but  in  none  a  want  of 
have  arrived,  viz  :  fourteen  on  March  23,  fourteen  on  just  purp0|e.  Many  toiled  beyond  their  strength, 
April  14,  and  a  few  at  a  later  date,  making  in  all  and  nearly  all  did  more  than  they  could  persevere  in 
seventy-four  men  and  nineteen  women,  who  have  do;ng.  A  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  cotton  was 
been  commissioned  by  the  Associations,  and  receiving  found  not  necessary  in  a  superintendent,  though  it 
the  permit  of  the  Collector  of  New  York,  have  arrived  wouid  have  facilitated  his  labors.  On  this  point  the 
here,  and  been  assigned  to  posts.  Of  the  seventy-four  laborers  were  often  better  informed  than  their  former 
men,  forty-six  were  commissioned  and  employed  by  masters.  Indeed,  those  persons  who  might  already 
the  Boston  Society,  and  twenty-eight  by  that  of  New  fiave  possessed  this  knowledge,  and  applied  for  the 
York.  Of  the  nineteen  women,  nine  were  commis-  post  0f  superintendent,  would  have  been  likely  in 
sioned  by  the  New  York  Society,  six  by  that  of  Bos-  gaining  it  to  have  acquired  ideas  of  the  negroes  as 
ton,  one  by  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  three  others  slaves,  and  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them  as 
not  so  commissioned,  but  approved  by  yourself,  were  such,  prejudicial  to  their  success  in  this  enterprise, 
accepted.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  three  women  The  duty  to  be  performed  has  consisted  so  much  in 
approved  by  yourself,  no  persons  have  been  received  explaining  to  the  laborers  their  new  conditions  and 
into  this  service  not  previously  approved  by  the  asso-  tbe;r  relations  to  the  government,  and  in  applying 
ciations  with  whom  you  enjoined  cooperation.  Of  tbe  best  spiritual  forces  to  their  minds  and  hearts, 
the  seventy-four  men,  twenty-four  were  stationed  on  tfiat  just  purposes,  and  good  sense,  and  faith  in  the 
Port  Royal  Island,  a  few  of  these  doing  special  duty  WOrk  have  been  of  far  more  consequence  than  any 
at  Beaufort,  fifteen  on  St.  Helena,  thirteen  on  Ladies’,  mere  experience  in  agriculture ;  and,  even  in  the  more 
nine  on  Edisto,  seven  on  Hilton  Head,  three  on  Pinck-  practical  matters,  those  who  had  t lit;  most  inspiration 
ney,  one  on  Cat  and  Cane,  one  on  Paris,  and  one  on  for  foe  service  were  found  the  most  fertile  in  resour- 
Dawfuskie.  A  few  of  the  above  returned  North  soon  ceS)  and  foe  most  cheerful  and  patient  in  encounter- 
after  their  arrival,  so  that  the  permanent  number  fog  vexations  and  inconveniences.  It  would  not  be 
here  at  any  one  time,  duly  commissioned  and  in  actual  easy  aga;n  to  combine  in  a  body  of  men  so  much 
service,  has  not  exceeded  seventy  men  and  sixteen  worfo  aad  capacityi  and  ;t  js  but  a  deserved  tribute 
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clothing  and  other  wants,  and  it  would  seem  that  instruction  in  reading  on  these  islands.  With  an  at  times,  arising  from  accidental  causes,  might  on  a 
the  laborers  were  fairly  entitled  upon  the  taking  of  adequate  force  of  teachers  this  number  might  be  partial  view  invite  doubt,  vanished  however  at  once 
•the  cotton  which  they  had  raised,  to  have  been  paid  doubled,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  coming  by  a  general  survey  of  what  had  been  done.  Already 
for  the  labor  expended  by  them  in  raising  it,  or  if  of  autumn.  The  reports  state  that  very  many  are  the  high  treason  of  South  Carolina  has  had  a  sublime 
they  were  to  be  paid  only  for  the  labor  of  haling  now  advanced  enough,  so  that  even  if  the  work  compensation,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  churches 
and  transporting,  that  they  should  have  been  pro-  should  stop  here  they  would  still  learn  to  read  by  which  were  closed  have  been  opened.  No  master  now 

vided  with  the  winter  clothing  which  their  masters  themselves.  Thus  the  ability  to  read  the  English  stands  between  the  people  and  the  words  which  tbe 

had  not  furnished  before  they  left.  The  destitution  language  has  been  already  so  communicated  to  these  Saviour  spoke  for  the  consolation  of  all  peoples  and 
of  clothing  was  such  as  to  produce  much  discontent,  people  that  no  matter  what  military  or  social  vicissi-  all  generations.  The  gospel  is  preached  in  fullness 

subsequently  relieved  to  a  considerable  extent  by  tudes  may  come,  this  knowledge  can  never  perish  and  purity,  as  it  has  never  before  been  preached  in 

the  benevolent  associations.  The  Special  Agent  was  from  among  them.  this  territory,  even  in  colonial  times.  The  reading  of 

not  provided  with  funds  to  pay  for  labor  on  this  .  There  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Special  Agent  the  English  language,  with  more  or  less  system,  is 


3  was  paid  for  cotton  planted  by  remarkable 


i  the  reports  of  the  teachers,  and  they  result  in  a  being  taught  to  thousa 


:e  of  testimony.  All  uni 


April  23,  being  distributed  among  the  laborers  ac-  attest  the  universal  eagerness  to  learn,  which  they  knowledge  can  never  mor 
cording  to  the  amount  done  by  each.  This  was  have  not  found  equalled  in  white  persons,  arising  habits  have  been  planted, 


paid  on  account,  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  both  from  the  desire  for  knowledge  com 
labor  already  done  being  reserved.  This  payment  and  the  desire  to  raise  their  condition, 


,  so  that  whatever  military 
y  be  in  store,  this  precious 
3  be  eradicated.  Ideas  and 
under  the  growth  of  which 


quickened  the  laborers  very  much,  and  the'work  strong  among  these  people.  The  reports  on  this  restoration  to  what  they  have  been.  ■  Modes  of 
went  rapidly  forward  until  May  10,  when  the  time  point  are  cheering,  even  enthusiastic,  and  sometimes  administration  have  been  commenced,  not  indeed 
for  closino- the  regular  planting  season  arrived.  In-  relate  an  incident  of  inspiration  and  affection  united  adapted  to  an  advanced  community,  but  just,  paternal, 
deed,  from  the  beginning,  where  they  could  clearly  in  beautiful  combinations.  One  teacher  on  his  first  and  devoloping  in  their  character.  Industrial  results 
see  that  they  were  to  receive  the  rewards  of  their  day’s  school,  leaves  in  the  rooms  a  large  alphabet  have  been  reached  which  put  at  rest  the  often  reiterated 
labor,  they  worked  with  commendable  diligence,  card,  and  the  next  day  returns  to  find  a  mother  assumption  that  this  territory  and  its  products  can 
Thus  they  worked  diligently  on  their  negro  patches  there  teaching  her  little  child  of  three  yeais  to  pro-  only  be  cultivated  by  slaves— a  social  problem  which 
at  the  time  when  we  had  the  most  difficultv  in  se-  nounce  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  she  her-  has  vexed  the  wisest  approaches  a  solution.  The 
curing  the  full  amount  of  proper  work  on  the  plan-  self  learned  the  day  before.  The  children  learn  capacity  of  a  race,  and  the  possibility  of  lifting  it  to 
tations.  Not  the  least  among  our  troubles  was,  without  urging  by  their  parents  and  as  rapidly  as  civilization  without  danger  or  disorder,  even  without 
that  many  able-bodied  men  had  gone  to  the  camps  white  persons  of  the  same  age,  often  more  so,  the  throwing  away  the  present  generation  as  refuse,  is 
at  Beaufort,  Hilton  Head,  and  Bay  Point,  where  they  progress  being  quickened  by  the  eager  desire.  One  being  determined.  And  thus  the  way  is  preparing 
were  profitably  employed  on  wages,  occasionally  re-  teacher  reports  that  on  the  first  day  of  her  school  by  which  the  peace  to  follow  this  war  shall  be  made 
turning  to  the  plantations,  whero  their  wives  re-  only  three  or  four  knew  a  part  of  their  letters,  and  perpetual. 

mained,  to  display  their  earnings  and  produce  dis-  none  knew  all.  In  one  week  seven  boys  and-  six  Finally,  it  would  seem  that  upon  this  narrow 


all,  these  people  are  to  be  fitted  for  the  responsibilities 
ery  citizenship,  and  in  equal  degree  unfitted  for  a 


;  they  have  been.  ■  Modes  of 


t  of  their  letters,  and  perpetual. 


tbe  seventy-four  men,  twenty-four  were  stationed  on  that  just  purposes,  and  good  sense,  and  faith  in  the  1  ®  “I0.®:  &  I 

Port  Royal  Island,  a  few  of  these  doing  special  duty  WOrk  have  been  of  far  more  consequence  than  any  3  3  &NN, 

at  Beaufort,  fifteen  on  St.  Helena,  thirteen  on  Ladies’,  mere  experience  in  agriculture ;  and,  even  in  the  more  _ ‘  ‘‘J  '  ‘  .  _ 1  - 

nine  on  Edisto,  seven  on  Hilton  Head,  three  on  Pinck-  practical  matters,  those  who  had  the  most  inspiration  Satisfactory  as  the  result  is,  the  crop  v 
ney,  one  on  Cat  and  Cane,  one  on  Paris,  and  one  on  for  foe  service  were  found  the  most  fertile  in  resour-  been  considerably  larger  but  for  several  u 
Dawfuskie.  A  few  of  the  above  returned  North  soon  ces,  and  the  most  cheerful  and  patient  in  encounter-  circumstances. 

after  their  arrival,  so  that  the  permanent  number  fog  vexations  and  inconveniences.  It  would  not  be  In  tbe  first  place,  the  laborers  had  j 
here  at  any  one  time,  duly  commissioned  and  in  actual  easy  agafo  t0  combine  in  a  body  of  men  so  much  through  four  months  of  idleness  and  confus 
service,  has  not  exceeded  seventy  men  and  sixteen  worfo  and  capacity,  and  it  is  but  a  deserved  tribute  which  the  only  labor  done  by  the  great  m: 
women.  The  number,  at  present  is  sixty-two  men  to  say  that  but  for  their  unusual  zeal  and  devotion  was  upon  the  baling  and  local  transporta 
and  thirteen  women.  A  larger  corps  of  superintend-  under  many  adverse  influences,  added  to  the  intrinsic  cotton.  During  this  time  they  had  had  no 
ents  and  teachers  might  have  been  employed  to  difficulty  of  the  work  itself,  this  enterprise,  on  which  as  to  their  future,  no  regular  employment, 
advantage,  but  as  injurious  results  would  attend  the  patriotism  and  humanity  had  rested  their  faith,  would  their  moral  interests,  no  enlightenment  i 
overdoing  of  the  work  of  supervisors,  it  was  thought  fiave  failed  of  the  complete  success  which  has  hitherto  relations  to  this  war,  except  the  careless  a 
best  not  to  receive  more,  until  experience  had  indi-  attended  it.  ing  talk  of  soldiers  who  chanced  to  visit  tl 

cate'd  the  permanent  need.  _  It  is  proper  to  add  that  an  accomplished  woman  tions,  and  whose  conduct  toward  them  did 

fhe  following  is  a  list  of  the  islands,  with  the  num-  accepted  the  superintendence  of  a  single  plantation,  prepossess  them  in  favor  of  the  ideas  o: 
her  of  plantations  and  people  upon  them  which  have  fo  addition  to  other  duties  for  which  she  specially  men  as  to  the  rights  of  property  or  th. 
been  superintended  by  the  above  persons :  came,  and  carried  it  on  successfully.  women.  The  effects  of  this  injurious  sea 

Islands.  No.  of  Plantations.  Population.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  superintendents,  the  planta-  be  met  at  the  threshold,  and,  as  far  as  c< 


was  - ;  ''v  content  amon»  the  unpaid  laborers  on  them.  No  girls  could  read  readily  words  of  one  syllable,  and  theatre,  and  in  these  troublous  times,  God  is  demon- 

fo  it  g-o-g?  money  has  been  paid  for  the  planting  of  corn,  or  of  the  following  week  there  were  twenty  in  the  same  strating  against  those  who  would  mystify  His  plans 

H  foe  “  §  a  g  vegetables  except  in  the  case  of  a  large  garden  of  class.  The  cases  of  dullness  have  not  exceeded  those  and  thwart  His  purposes,  that  in  the  councils  of  His 

rmer  |  •  pH  |  |1  a  ten  acres,  i’t  being  expected  that  these  products  will  among  whites.  The  mulattoes,  of  whom  there  are  infinite  wisdom  He  has  predestined  no  race,  not  even 

,eady  •*-  '  ***  ~  |s|.^  be  consumed  on  the  plantations.  A  second  payment  probably  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  the  Africans,  to  the  doom  of  eternal  bondage. 

r  foe  for  the  cotton  planted  since  April  23,  and  at  the  same  population  on  the  plantations,  are  no  brighter  than  There  are  words  of  personal  gratitude  which  it  is 

jy  in  — - -  9  3  rate  as  the  first,  has  been  made.  In  all,  the  sum  of  the  children  of  pure  African  blood.  In  the  schools  not  easy  to  suppress.  To  the  superintendents,  who 

>s  as  -“  $5 479  65  has  been  paid  for  5,480  11-100  acres  of  which  have  been  opened  for  some  weeks,  the  pupils  have  treated  me  with  uniform  kindness  and  subordi- 

nas  H  *  issa  fs  i  cotton  with  5?10  more  for  tbe  garden  of  vegetables,  who  have  regularly  attended  have  passed  from  the  nation ;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  to  whom  was  assigned 

orise.  g  *“  §•§  Four  thousand  and  thirty  persons  received  their  pro-  alphabet  and  are  reading  words  of  one  syllable  in  the  charge  of  the  general  interests  of  Port  Royal 

ib  in  S  g  g  g  portions  of  this  sum.  Small  as  the  payment  was,  large  and  small  letters.  The  lessons  have  been  con-  Island  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  French,  who  was  charged 

;  and  ij£— , - 0  0  CT, - , - S— -  foe  laborers  received  it  with  great  satisfaction,  as,  fined  to  reading  and  spelling,  except  in  a  few  cases  with  special  duties  ;  to  the  Benevolent  Associations 

lyini  M  55  2i  °  if  nothing  more,  it  was  at  least  a  recognition  of  their  where  writing  has  been  taught.  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  without 

.arts,  ’  »  »  <*>  S*-  £  31  lil  a  title  to  wages,  and  to  treatment  as  freemen.  Accu-  There  has  been  great  apparent  eagerness  to  learn  whose  support  and  contributions,  amounting,  in, 

atlie  ►  o  £  S  o|  |J>  o  1g#3  rate  pay-rolls  for  each  plantation,  with  the  name  of  among  the  adults,  and  some  have  progressed  well,  salaries  and  donations  of  specific  articles,  to  not  less 

any  S  3  S§!“  each  laborer  and  the  amount  paid,  and  certified  by  They  will  cover  their  books  with  care,  each  one  be-  than  $20,000,  this  enterprise  could  not  have  been 

more  -  ;•  ;  1  * _  —  S'*8- _  fo0  superintendents,  are  preserved.  ing  anxious  to  be  thus  provided,  carry  them  to  the  carried  on  or  commenced ;  to  the  Flag-Officer  of  the 

ation  Satisfactory  as  the  result  is,  the  crop  would  have  These  drawbacks  are  not  stated  with  any  inten-  fields  studying  them  at  intervals  of  rest,  and  asking  squadron  and  the  Generals  commanding,  for  facilities 
isour-  been  considerably  larger  but  for  several  unfavorable  tion  to  cast  blame  on  the  government,  already  over-  explanations  of  the  superintendents  who  happened  cheerfully  afforded,  particularly  to  Bng.-Gen.  Stevens, 
inter-  circumstances.  charged  with  transcendent  duties ;  but  it  seemed  fit-  to  come  along.  But  as  the  novelty  wore  away,  to  whom,  as  Port  Royal,  Ladies’,  and  St.  Helena 

ot  be  In  tbe  first  place,  the  laborers  had  just  passed  ting  to  mention  them  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  many  of  the  adults,  finding  perseverance  disagree-  Islands,  were  all  within  his  district,  it  was  necessary 

much  through  four  months  of  idleness  and  confusion,  during  laborers  who  are  passing  from  one  condition  to  able,  have  dropped  off.  Except  in  rare  cases  it  is  often  to  apply;  to  the  Collector  of  New  York,  with 

ibute  which  the  only  labor  done  by  the  great  mass  of  them  another.  doubtful  whether  adults  t>ver  thirty  years,  although  whom  the  business  operations  have  been  conducted  ; 

■otion  was  upon  the  balino-  and  local  transportation  of  the  The  order  of  Major-Gen.  Hunter,  compelling  the  appreciating  the  privilege  for  their  children,  will  to  yourself,  for  confidence  intrusted  and  continued,  I 

rinsic  cotton.  During  this  time  they  had  had  no  assurances  able-bodied  men  to  goto  Hilton  Head  on  May  12,  persevere  in  continuous  study  so  as  to  acquire  the  am  under  special  obligations.  But,  more  than  all.  m 

_l:a  ...  HI .  •  ^  °  .  1 _ * _  .r  _1 _ _ $  .i „»:n : Vnn»1ad<»>  fnr  thnmdPlvAR.  Still  wb»n  hnnks  and  nnrtinv  with  th«  intera*t.in<r  nennln  whn  have  heen 


Bt.  Hdena  (including  Datl 
Ladies’  (including  Wassa; 
L’oosaw,  Cat,  and  Cane.. 

Hilton  Head . 

Hinckney . 1 . 

Hawfuskie . . . 


iperintend-  under  many  adverse  influences,  added  to  the  intrinsic  cotton.  During  this  time  they  had  had  no  assurances  able-bodied  men  to  goto  Hilton  Head  on  May  12,  persevere  in  continuous  study  so  as  to  acquire  the  am  under  special  obligations.  But,  more  than  all,  m 

iployed  to  difficulty  of  the  work  itself,  this  enterprise,  on  which  as  to  their  future,  no  regular  employment,  no  care  of  where  a  proportion  of  them  still  remain  against  their  knowledge  for  themselves.  Still,  when  books  and  parting  with  the  interesting  people  who  have  been 

attend  the  patriotism  arid  humanity  had  rested  their  faith,  would  their  moral  interests,  no  enlightenment  as  to  their  will,  produced  apprehension  among  these  people  as  newspapers  are  read  m  negro  houses,  many,  inspired  under  my  charge,  I  must  bear  testimony  to  their  um- 

as  thought  fiave  failed  of  the  complete  success  which  has  hitherto  relations  to  this  war,  except  the  careless  and  conflict-  to  our  intentions  in  relation  to  them,  and  disturbed  by  the  example  of  their  children,  will  be  likely  to  form  kindness  to  myself.  One  of  them  has  been  my 

3  had  indi-  attended  it.  ing  talk  of  soldiers  who  chanced  to  visit  these  planta-  the  work  on  the  plantations,  the  force  of  which  has  undertake  the  labor  again.  faithful  guide  and  attendant,  doing  for  me  more  ser- 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  an  accomplished  woman  tions,  and  whose  conduct  toward  them  did  not  always  been  greatly  reduced,  leaving  the  women,  and  chil-  It  is  proper  to  state  that  while  the  memory  m  col-  vice  than  any  white  man  could  render.  1  hey  have 
h  the  num-  accepted  the  superintendence  of  a  single  plantation,  prepossess  them  in  favor  of  the  ideas  of  Northern  dren  over  12  years  of  age,  as  the  main  reliance  on  ored  children  is  found  to  be,  if  anything,  livelier  come,  even  after  words  of  reproof  or  authority,  to 

vhich  have  fo  addition  to  other  duties  for  which  she  specially  men  as  to  the  rights  of  property  or  the  honor  of  many  plantations.  The  Special  Agent  entered  a  pro-  than  in  the  white,  it  is  quite  probable  that  further  express  confidence  and  good  resolves,  they  have 

came,  and  carried  it  on  successfully.  women.  The  effects  of  this  injurious  season  had  to  test  against  the  order  and  its  harsh  execution,  and  along,  when  the  higher  faculties  of  comparison  and  given  me  their  benedictions  and  prayers,  and! should 

Population.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  superintendents,  the  planta-  be  met  at  the  threshold,  and,  as  far  as  could  he,  re-  the  retention  of  any  not  disposed  to  enlist ;  but  the  combination  are  more  to  be  relied  on,  their  progress  be  ungrateful  indeed  ever  to  forget  or  deny  them. 

L909  tions  were  generally  unsupplied  with  tools,  even  hoes  moved.  civil  being  subordinate  to  military  power,  no  further  may  be  less.  While  their  quickness  is  apparent,  I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

2,721  — those  on  hand  being  the  tools  used  last  year,  and  a  The  usual  season  for  preparing  for  a  crop  had  already  action  could  be  taken.  on®  struck  with  their  want  of  discipline.  The  Ed  ward  L.  I  xerce, 

1  259  few  found  in  the  shops  at  Beaufort.  Some  §3,000  advanced  six  weeks  before  the  superintendence  and  The  cases  of  discipline  for  idleness  have  been  very  children  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Special  Agent  of  treasury  Department. 

’943  worth  of  plows,  hoes,  and  other  implements  and  seeds  the  distribution  of  implements  commenced.  Beside  few,  and  cannot  have  exceeded,  if  they  have  equalled,  plantation  rather  than  to  a  family,  and  the  parents,  .  - — = — - 

4-3  were  intended  to  come  with  the  superintendents,  the  labor  thus  lost,  there  was  no  time  to  devise  useful  forty  on  the  island’s.  These  have  been  reported  to  who  in  their  condition  can  never  have  but  a  feeble  OUT  OF  JAIL 

J?.  The  negroes  had  commenced  putting  corn  and  pota-  plans  for  abridging  it,  and  so  conducting  it  as  to  the  military  authorities  and  been  acted  upon  by  bold  on  their  offspring,  have  not  been  instructed  in  _ 

1  278  toes  into  their  own  patches,  and  in  some  cases  had  be  able  to  ascertain  definitely  what  each  had  done,  them.  The  most  trouble  has  been  upon  plantations  training  their  children  into  thoughtful  and  orderly  impkirovto  for 

174  begun  to  prepare  a  field  of  corn  for  the  plantation,  and  to  how  much  each  was  entitled.  The  working  of  lying  exposed  to  the  camps  and  vessels  both  of  the  habits.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  not  an  easy  task  the  black  man  too  w^  imprisoned  for  reading 

- — •  No  land  had  been  prepared  for  cotton,  and  the  all  the  hands  together  is  not  the  best  mode  for  this  navy  and  suttlers,  as  on  Hilton  Head  Island  and  on  to  make  them  quiet  and  attentive  at  the  schools.  1  • 

9-050  negroes  were  strongly  indisposed  to  its  culture.  They  purpose,  but  we  had  no  time  to  chang(3  the  course  St.  Helena  near  Bay  Point,  where  there  was  consid-  Through  the  schools,  habits  of  neatness  have  been  I  am  asked  to  make  an  appeal  for  a  poor  man— a 


The  above  population  is  classified  as  follows  :  309  were  willing  to  raise  corn/because  it  was  necessary  pursued  the  year  before.  In  the  future,  it  will  proba-  erable  discontent  and  insubordination  induced,  by  encouraged.  Children  with  Boiled  faces  or  soiled  criminal,  just  out  of  jail.  He  was  convicted  for 

Mechanics  and  house  servants  not  working  in  the  for  food,  hut  they  saw  no  such  necessity  for  cotton,  bly  be  found  that  when  there  is  time  to  arrange  ac-  the  visits  from  the  vessels  and  camps.  This  trouble,  clothing,  when  known  to  have  better,  have  been  sent  three  offences :  first,  because  a  black  skin  covered 

viV  did,  sickly,  and  unable  to  work;  3,619  and  distrusted  promises  of  payment  for  cultivating  it.  cordingly,  the  best  mode  will  be  to  assign  a  piece  of  it  is  hoped,  will  hereafter  be  removed  by  a  more  home  from  the  schools,  and  have  returned  in  better  his  face ;  second,  because  the  English  alphabet  came 

children  not  useful  for  field  labor,  and  4,429  field  fo  bad  enriched  masters,  but  had  not  fed  them.  Sol-  land  to  each  laborer,  and  thus  the  amount  done  and  effective  police  system  than  has  yet  been  applied.  condition.  and  sat  upon  his  tongue  ;  and  third,  because  he  had 

hands.  The  field  hands  have  been  classified,  as  d;ers  passing  over  the  plantations  had  told  them  in  the  proportionate  compensation  due,  can  be  more  It  is  not  pretended  that  many  of  these  laborers  In  a  few  cases  the  teachers  have  been  assisted  by  read  the  story  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, 
under  the  former  system,  into  full,  three-quarters,  careless  speech  that  they  were  not  to  plant  cotton.  As  justly  fixed.  Nothing  is  found  to  discourage  faithful  could  not  have  done  more  than  they  have  done,  or  negroes  who  knew  how  to  read  before  we  came.  Of  For  these  crimes  he  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a 

one-half,  anq  one-quarter  hands.  The  term  one-  foiswas  a  social  experiment, in  which  immediate  indus-  laborers  so  much  as  to  see  the  indolent  fare  as  well  that  in  persistent  application  they  are  the  equals  of  these  there  are  very  few.  Perhaps  one  may  he  Marylaud  Courtinl857,andsentencedtotheBalti- 

quarter  generally  designates  boys  and  girls  of  about  trial  results  were  expected, it  seemed  important  that  all  as  themselves.  Even  now,  since  the  close  of  planting,  races  living  in  colder  and  more  bracing  latitudes,  found  on  an  average  on  one  of  two  or  three  planta-  more  Penitentiary  for  ten  years.  After  wearing  out 

x-  years,  just  sent  to  the  field  ;  the  term  half  applies  former  modes  of  culture  should  be  kept  up,  and  those  some  of  the  superintendents,  impressed  with  this  dif-  They  generally  went  to  their  work  quite  early  in  -tions.  These,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  in  five  years  of  this  loDg  penalty,  the  gate  of  bis  cell 

•  °ften  to  persons  somewhat  infirm,  and  to  women  products  not  neglected  for  which  the  district  is  best  Acuity,  have  allotted  pieces  of  ground  in  that  way,  foe  morning,  and  returned  at  noon,  often  earlier,  most  cases  taught  clandestinely,  often  by  the  daugh-  was  opened  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  new  Governor 

^einte.  and  the  term  three-quarters  applies  to  those  adapted,  and  which,  in  time  of  peace,  should  come  and  they  report  that  this  plan  works  well.  It  will,  working,  however,  industriously  while  they  were  ters  of  their  masters  who  were  of  about  the  same  of  Maryland,  who  told  him  that  he  might  quit  the  Jail 

?omg  less  than  a  full  hand  and  more  than  a  half  from  it.  Besides,  when  a  people  are  passing  through  besides, introduce  ideas  of  independent  proprietorship  fo  the  field.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  they  worked  age.  A  colored  person  among  these  people  who  has  if  he  would  quit  also  the  United  States.  Heimmedi- 

oand.  According  to  this  classification,  which  will  foe  most  radical  of  all  changes,  prudence  requires  on  the  part  of  the  laborers,  not  so  likely  to  come  upon  their  private  patches.  They  protested  against  learned  to  read  does  not  usually  succeed  so  well  as  ately  promised  to  go  to  Canada,  and  is  now  in  New 

a  ln  arriving  at  the  effective  force,  the  field  hands  foat  all  old  habits  and  modes  of  labor  not  ineonsist-  from  what  is  called  the  “  gang  ”  system.  The  same  working  on  Saturdays.  A  contrary  rule  was,  how-  a  white  teacher.  He  is  apt  to  teach  the  alphabet  in  York  on  his  way  thither.  . 

are  made  up  of  3,202  full  hands,  295  three-quarter  ent  with  the  new  condition  should  be  conserved.  Par-  cause — viz.,  the  lateness  of  the  season,  together  with  ever,  prescribed  and  enforced,  and  they  did  double  the  usual  order  and  needs  special  training  for  the  The  culprit’s  name  is  Samuel  Green.  De_  is  6- 

,,  s,  597  half  hands,  and  335  one-quarter  hands,  ticularly  did  it  seem  desirable  that  the  enemies  of  the  insufficient  means  of  fencing— required  the  selec-  work  on  Saturday  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  purpose.  years  of  age,  though,  except  wr  his  gray  Lairs,  he 

ommuting  the  fractional  into  full  hands,  according  free  labor  in  either  hemisphere  should  not  be  permit-  tion  of  such  fields  for  cultivation  as  could  be  best  pro-  foe  day  following.  As  they  were  making  them-  The  Sabbath-schools  have  assisted  in  the  work  of  seems  younger  ;  good-looking,  intelligent,  ana  amia- 

o  the  custom  of  the  former  planter,  in  determining  ted  t0  gay  exultingly,  upon  the  view  of  a  single  sea-  tected  from  cattle,  and  not  such  as  could  be  most  selves  self-supporting  by  the  amount  of  work  which  teaching.  Some  300  persons  are  present  at  the  ble ;  showing  in  his  face  God  s  plain  handwriting  of 


ssing  through  besides, introduce  ideas  of  ibdependent  proprietorship  fo  the  field.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  they  worked  age.  A  colored  person  among  these  people  who  has  if  he  would  quit  also  the  United  States.  Heimmei 
ince  requires  on  the  part  of  the  laborers,  not  so  likely  to  come  upon  their  private  patches.  They  protested  against  learned  to  read  does  not  usually  succeed  so  well  as  ately  promised  to  go  to  Canada,  and  is  now  in  N< 
not  ineonsist-  from  what  is  called  the  “  gang  ”  system.  The  same  working  on  Saturdays.  A  contrary  rule  was,  how-  a  white  teacher.  He  is  apt  to  teach  the  alphabet  in  York  on  his  way  thither.  , 


me  custom  of  the  former  planter,  in  determining  ted  (0  gay  exultingly,  upon  the  view  of  a  single  sea-  tected  from  cattle,  and  not 
at  croP  should  be  required  of  the  laborers,  there  son’s  experiment  here,  that  a  product  so  important  to  easily  and  productively  wor 
the  equivalent  of  3,805 %  full  field  hands;  trade  arid  human  comfort  could  not  be  cultivated  There  was  an  inadequat 
■>  “0  field  hands  were  paid  for  work  on  the  cotton  without  the  forced,  unintelligent,  and  unpaid  labor  of  when  the  work  commenced. 


here,  that  a  product  so  important  to  easily  and  productively  worked.  could  be  obtained  from  them  without  discipline,  it  church  at  St.  Helena  in  the  morning  to  he  taught,  a  good  character  ;  i 

4fiii7Vlc  equivalent  ot  o,«uo>4  lull  neitt  nanus;  trade  and  human  comfort  could  not  be  cultivated  There  was  an  inadequate  supply  of  implements  was  thought  advisable,  under  tbe  present  condition  There  are  other  churches  where  one  or  two  hundred  trust  at  first  sight.  .  Mo,,.  .  , 

AMU  field  hands  were  paid  for'work  on  the  cotton  without  the  forced,  unintelligent,  and  unpaid  labor  of  when  the  work  commenced.  A  small  quantity,  less  of  things,  not  to  exact  more,  but  to  await  the  full  attend.  A  part  of  these,  perhaps  the  larger,  attend  jje  was  born  a  slave  in  mary  ana,  ana  wore  the 

•7?P-  There  is,  then,  a  difference  of  399  between  8laves.  Therefore, no  inconsiderable  effort  was  made  than  that  required,  was  purchased,  and  was  to  have  effect  of  moral  and  material  inspirations,  which  can  some  of  the  day  pchools,  but  they  comprehend  others,  chain  for  30  years,  until  ms  ma  ter  aiea,  bequeath- 

ms  number  and  the  entire  number  of  field  hands,  to  disabuse  the  laborers  of  their  pretty  strong  preju-  been  sent  with  the  superintendents;  but,  by  some  in  time  he  applied.  .  as  adults,  and  still  others  coming  from  localities  ing  him  frp®dom at ^tne  ena  01  nve  years.  1  he  slave, 

b.  Dumber  making  this  difference  do  not  appear  to  d;ce  on  this  point,  and  to  convince  them  that  labor  on  accident,  the  larger  part  of  the  hoes  and  some  other  What  has,  nevertheless,  been  accomplished  with  where  schools  have  not  been  opened.  One  who  re-  kindled  with  tms  P  S  a  mail,  worked 

aav<j.  worked  on  the  cotton.  Eighty-seven  of  them  cotton  was  honorable,  remunerative,  and  necessary  to  articles  were  lef  t  behind,  and  did  not  come  till  some  these  obstructions,  with  all  the  uncertainties  inci-  gards  spectacles  in  the  light  of  their  moral  aspects,  extra  hours  ana  ^  °  J*  ^e-ar  eyouS“  “9n?Y 


40311  c  equivalent  01  d.HUoys  lull  neia  nanus;  trade  and  Human  comioru  couiu  uoi  ue  ounivatea  mere  supply  01 

’  held  hands  were  paid  for  work  on  the  cotton  without  the  forced,  unintelligent,  and  unpaid  labor  of  when  the  work  commenced.  A  small  q 

,?P-  There  is,  then,  a  difference  of  399  between  slaves.  Therefore, no  inconsiderable  effort  was  made  than  that  required,  was  purchased,  and 

„  ,‘8  number  and  the  entire  number  of  field  hands.  t0  disabuse  the  laborers  of  their  pretty  strong  preju-  been  sent  with  the  superintendents  ;  b 


are  found  on  Hutchinson,  Beef,  and  Ashe,  where  they  enabfo  them  to  buy  clothing  and  the  fitting  comforts  weeks  later. 


from  Otter  Island,  when 


“lake  ft  [inadvisable  to  attempt  the  planting  of  cessitv  would  in  the  main  have  been  dispensed  with,  if  necessary  for  plowing  and  carting  manure.  The  borers  themselves,  gives  the  best  reason  to  believe  ransomed  to  a  nobler  civilization.  wnrW  ,1U8ban.d  had 

lft j  on.  The  statistics  of  population  and  classified  we  had  had  in  the  beginning  the  money  to  pay  for  the  former  owners  had  taken  away  the  best  in  many  that  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  help  of  the  The  educational  labors  have  had  incidental  results  so  h&na  y  wo. r «  outt: is  Ireedom,  sold  him  his 

orers  were  taken  some  weeks  before  the  pay-rolls  labor  required,  and  the  proper  clothing  and  food  to  cases,  and  nearly  all  the  workabl^mules  and  horses  fugitive  masters,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  these  almost  as  useful  as  those  which  have  been  direct.  wl1®,  hut  I  wm  My  wife  was 

made,  and  a  number  of  laborers  sought  employ-  meet  the  just  wants  and  expectations  of  the  laborers,  remaining  had  been  seized  by  our  army  for  quarter-  people  might  have  made  their  way  from  bondage  At  a  time  when  the  people  were  chafing  the  most  w°  ,  ,  t0  t: a“€ •  wr  for  that ! 

nt  at  the  eamp  in  the  intervening  time.  Some  of  At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  raising  an  ade-  master  and  commissary  service.  On  a  long  list  of  and  its  enforced  labor  to  freedom  and  its  voluntary  under  deprivations,  and  the  assurances  made  on  Y  uren  son  and  daughter— both 


mpt  the  planting  of  Lessity  would  in  the  main  have  been  dispensed  with,  if  necessary  for  plowing  and  carting  manure.  The 


annum  not  coine  uu  =ume  these  obstructions,  with  all  tne  worn  inci-  garas  spectacles  in  me  ngnt  01  men-  moral  aspect,  “Tj;-  ■  _  f  th  remainin'*  77,  6  Titl-i 

dent  to  a  state  of  war,  and  with  our  own  want  of  can  with  difficulty  find  sublimer  scenes  than  those  to  bu}  m  remaining  four.  While 

bereft  of  mules  and  horsea  personal  familiarity  at  first  with  the  individual  la-  witnessed  on  Sabbath  morning  on  these  islands,  now  a  slave,  t  ,  s‘ave  7VOn,lan> tlie,  pro- 

and  carting  manure.  The  borers  themselves,  gives  the  best  reason  to  believe  ransomed  to  a  nobler  civilization.  ^wfosomelv  worked  ont  ku®baa.d  had 

ml  awav  th«  best  m  mam-  *w  ti,»  hr'I  with  the  help  of  the  The  educational  labors  have  had  incidental  results  so  handsomely  worxea  out  his  freedom,  sold  h,m  his 


th,.  C  the  camP  in  the  intervening  time.  Some  of  At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  raising  an  ade-  master  and  commissary  service.  On  a  long  list  of  and  its  enforced  labor  to  freedom  and  its  voluntary  under  deprivations,  and  the  assurances  made  ou  J  80U  ana  aaughter— both 

to„  onf  quarter  hands  were  not  employed  in  the  cot-  dilate  supply  of  provisions  was  enjoined,  and  with  en-  plantations  not  a  mule  was  left  to  plow.  Others  had  and  compensated  labor,  without  any  essential  dim-  behalf  of  the  government  were  most  distrusted  it  was  slaves  oi  one  masier  Bight  or  nine  years  ago,  the 
culture.  tire  success.  On  this  point  there  was  no  trouble.  The  one  only,  and  that  one  blind  or  lame.  On  none  was  inution  of  products  or  any  appreciable  derangement  fortunate  that  we  could  point  to  the  teaching  ot  t  ,  p  y  g  ong ;  tor  F  reedom,  got  it  at  last, 

ihe  mechanics  and  house  servants  on  the  planta-  amount  of  these  planted  is  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  there  the  former  number.  The  oxen  had  been,  to  a  of  social  order.  In  this,  as  in  all  things,  the  uni-  children  as  a  proof  of  our  interest  in  the.r  weBare,  alter  the >  mamua '  of,  Frederick  Douglass,  who 
ons  have  not  been  profitably  employed— the  former,  fo  Dr0Dortion  to  the  people  to  be  supplied, and  proba-  great  extent,  slaughtered  for  beef.  The  laborers  had  verse  is  so  ordered  that  the  most  beneficent  revolu-  and  of  the  new  and  better  life  which  we  were  open  P™Y®u  leg®-  The  boy  Green  started  on 

WerpUflheYhadu°t  Proper  stock  and  tools,  and  we  bly  exceeds  it.  The  negro  patches  are  far  larger  become  vexed  and  dispirited  at  this  stripping  of  the  tions,  which  cost  life  and  treasure,  may  be  aoeom-  ing  before  them.  clean  and  *  foarinl  tL  •  fan.  awaY  toUanada.  His 

berm  1  aulborized  to  attempt  improvements  of  any  foan  ever  before,  and  as  these  had  been  begun  before  plantations,  and  they  had  no  heart  to  attempt  the  plifoed  justly  and  in  peace,  if  men  have  only  the  An  eflort  has  been  made  to  Pr0^f® manfo  *  of  l  w°u.ld  !oUo,w>  8°‘d  ber 

P^manent  or  valuable  cha.-a^rT^he  latter.  because  we  Luved,  we  were  unable  to  make  them  equal  on  ‘working  of  them  productively,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  Lart  to  accept  them.  .  .  .  ,  healthful  habits.  To  that ^end,  ^f^foTcou Id  fries’ 


U’i mil; „ Gr  1  lden ts  were  not  accompanied  by  their  the  dillerent  plantations?  ih<^a|HHHH 

and  «  .ot“  Masses  were  averse  to  field-labor,  and  if  harvested  in  peace,  would  probably  prevent  out  straw.  At  laso,  m  answer  to  a  pressing  appeal  associations  have  been  liberal: 
ass-  ocoasioned  considerable  trouble.  Some  were  anv  famine.  On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  certain  that  to  the  treasury  Department  by  the  Special  Agent,  have  been  they  have  failed  to 
■  toqf  t0  tke  nharge  of  gardens  and  others  went  without  the  system  here  pjit  in  operation  the  mass  of  ninety  mules  were  forwarded  from  New  York,  forty  want  which  pervaded  the  ter 
able?  C!U"PS-  The  proportion  of  old,  sickly  and  dis-  the  laborers,  if  left  to  themselves  and  properly  pro-  arriving  at  Beaufort  on  the  18th  April,  and  fifty  on  had  left  the  negroes  destitute, 
awav  1B  lar8e-.  The  fugitive  masters  who  forced  tected  from  depredations  and  demoralization  by  the  21st.  VVithm  three  days  after  their  arrival,  they  foe;r  winter  clothing  when  oui 
Lav  Iuan-V  ol  tbeir  other  slaves  were  willing  to  white  men  would  have  raised  on  their  negro  patches  were  distributed,  except  some  dozen  intended  for  so  that  both  the  winter  and  sp 

Pe_  ,  ffisse.  The  amount  of  disability  amomr  the  corn  and  potatoes  sufficient  for  their  food,  though  localities  not  so  accessible.  This  was  a  most  neces-  been  furnished.  From  all  ao 

Pb  p;  i18  «enerally  quite  large,  due  to  moral  and  without  the  incentives  and  moral  inspirations  thereby  sary  consignment.  It  made  the  hand-labor  available,  seem  that  since  the  war  began 

vital  **1  CaU8es-  There  appears  to  be  a  want  nf  foev  would  have  raised  no  cotton,  and  had  and  showed  the  laborers  that  the  government  was  in  clothing  given  had  been  mui 

I>ersn  enerSy  tbem  suub  as  °ften«  carries  a  feeble  nevnn’rtable  crop,  and  there  might,  under  the  uncer-  earnest  in  carrying  on  the  plantations.  The  recogni-  contributed  by  the  associatioi 

tta  ,  salBly  through  great  toil  and  vexation  This  t  '  V  s  of  the  present  condition  of  things,  have  been  tion  of  their  complaints  of  the  want  of  them  helped  $10,000.  It  has  produced  a  mi 

anil  be  limbed  partially  to  their  vegetable  dipt  of  a  surplus  of  corn  necessary  for  cattle  and  to  give  confidence.  This  reenforcement  of  the  imple-  the  general  appearance,  partiei 

Hothi£ar-laliy  t0  their  former  condition,  which  a  .'^emues  and  for  the  purchase  of  needed  com-  ments  of  labor  must  have  added  not  far  from  2,000  at  the  schools,  and  tended  to 

Tbeir  b  n-U  t0  g‘Ve  8UenSt]l  t0  will  or  purpose  r°t  8 There’ is  no  disposition  to  claim  for  the  move-  acres  to  the  crop  of  this  year,  and  perhaps  even  more,  the  superintendents.  It  woul 


the  dillerent  plantations.  They  alone,  in  a  fair  s 
»nd  if  harvested  in  peace,  would  probably  p 


season,  it  did  seem  like  requiring  them  to  make  bricks  with- 


ributions  of  clothing  from  the  benevolent  ( 


tw.  At  last,  in  answer  to  a  pressing  appeal  associations  have  been  liberal;  but  liberal  as  they  be  properly  made,  m< 
rI  reasury  Department  by  the  Special  Agent,  have  been  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  distressing  The  negroes,  finding  tin 
mules  were  forwarded  from  New  York,  forty  want  which  pervaded  the  territory.  I  he  masters  welfare,  acceded  cordi 


where  it  could  arating  her  from  her  husband  and  two  little  children. 
>nable  success.  About  this  time,  when  almost  everybody  was 
interest  in  their  laughing  and  crying  over  the  pages  of  Uncle  Tom, 


neet  tne  distressing  The  negroes,  finding  that  we  ------ .  ,  laugmug  auu  crying  over  tne  p»k«=0 

itory.  The  masters  welfare,  acceded  cordially?  and  m 1  many  cases  their  one  morning,  while  Samuel  Green  was  going  to  the 
Dot  having  supplied  diligence  in  this  respect  was  most  commendable.  As  mill,  a  blacksmith  came  out  of  his  shop  at  the  road- 
forces  had  arrived  a  race  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  mdis-  side — himself  a  black  man,  and  since  a  Methodist 
fog  clothing  had  not  posed  to  cleanliness.  They  appear  o  practice  it  as  clergyman— exclaiming :  , 

mints  it  would  1 . 1.  neople  under  the  same  circumstances.  “  Sam  Green,  would  you  like  to  see  Uncle  Toms 


wabTiity  amomfthe  potatoes  sufficient  for  their  food,  though  localities  not  so  accessible.  This  was  a  most  neces-  been  furnished.  From  all  accounts  it  would  also  much  as  white  people  under  t-esame  circumstances.  “  Sam  Green,  would  y( 

.due  to  moral6  and  wdhnnt  the  incentives  and  moral  inspirations  thereby  sary  consignment.  It  made  the  hand-labor  available,  seem  that  since  the  war  began  the  usual  amount  of  There  are  difficulties  to  obstruct i  improvement  m  this  Cabin ?>’  . 

i  to  be  ““want  of  Wied  tbey  ™uld  have  raised  no  cotton,  and  had  and  showed  the  laborers  that  the  government  was  in  clothing  given  had  been  much  diminished  That  respect.  Ther®.  ^rfSof  soap  ‘ Yhrir  wl’ ^  I  “  Whar  *  it? 

tten.  carries  a  feeble  nE^xno’rtable  crop,  and  there  might,  under  the  uncer-  earnest  m  carrying  on  the  plantations.  The  recogni-  contributed  by  the  associations  cannot  fall  below  (except  at  too  b’SbP  Dr0T)er  apartments  *re 

and  vexation  Th  !  »  •  ^  nf  the  present  condition  of  things,  have  been  tion  ot  their  complaints  of  the  want  of  them  helped  $10,000.  It  has  produced  a  most  marked  change  in  too  small,  n<rt  «Horffingpro^r  apartments  for  stormg 

iheir  vegetable  dipt  of  a  surplus  of  corn  necessary  for  cattle  and  to  give  confidence.  This  reenforcement  of  tbe  imple-  the  general  appearance,  particularly  on  bundays  and  their  food.  TheJ  .  p  ,  t  g  ?8S  wladows. 

condition,  which  pneies  and  for  the  purchase  of  needed  com-  ments  of  labor  must  have  added  not  far  from  2,000  at  the  schools,  and  tended  to  inspire  confidence  in  Besides,  some  ot  th  are  ten®  ,Ilfu  lor  beasts, 

to  will  or  purpS  rnt  Slhere  isno  disposition  to  claim  for  the  move-  acres  to  the  crop  of  this  year,  and  perhaps  even  more,  the  superintendents.  It  would  have  been  almost  without  floor  or One  cmfld  not  put  on  a 


1  YVhar  is  it?”  asked  Sam,  who  thought  it  was 
ne  new  shantv  put  up  in  the  neighborhood. 

.  it’s  a  book,”  replied  the  blacksmith ;  “  it's  the 
irv  of  a  slave,  and  it  goes  for  Abolition.” 

“  Yes,  I’d  like  to  read  it,”  said  Sam  ;  and  lie  took 
me  the  story,  in  two  volumes,  and  began  to  read. 


mg  m  it  to  give  strength  to  will  or  Durnnwf  «°nUn8®  ’•  nQ  apposition  to  claim  for  the  move-  acres  to  the  crop  of  this  year,  and  perhaps  even  more,  the  superintendents.  It  would  have  been  almost  without  floor  or  cuimneys.  uae  wa  not  put  on  a  j  home  the  storj,  o  volume  ,  to  read. 

r  b«ddin^and  sleeping  apartments  are  unsuita-  ment  here  first  jngim*”!  that  it  is  the  only  one  by )  Another  difficulty  was  found  in  the  destitution  of  1  useless  to  attempt  labors  for  moral  or  religious  in- '  face  to  ask  the  occupants  to  clean  such  a  place.  But  But  before  he  rushed,  he  recei  r  from  the 


r  in  Canada,  saying,  “  Come  and  bring  mother, 
let  us  all  live  together  here.”  It  was  a  good 
idea  hut  the  old  man,  before  venturing  to  take  all 
his  little  property  to  a  foreign  country,  made  a  hur¬ 
ried  trip  to  Canada,  to  see  what  was  the  prospect  of 
earning  »  livelihood  in  the  high  latitudes.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  story  of  his  absence  made  noise  enough  to  ’ 
reach  the  attentive  ears  of  the  civil  officers.  On  his 
return,  a  constable  knocked  at  his  door,  and  said, 

“  Tou  are  suspected  of  holding  correspondence  with 
the  North,  and  I  shall  search  your  house.” 

“  Come  in,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Green ;  “  it  is  a  small 
cottage ;  you  can  soon  search  it  through ;  but  you 
will  find  nothing,  for  there  is  nothing  to  find.” 

But  Samuel  Green — unsuspecting  man  !— found  to 
his  cost  that  he  was  a  great  rogue,  and  that  the 
proof  of  it  was  in  his  own  house.  The  constable 
found  three  guilty  things:  first.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin; 
second,  a  map  of  Canada  ;  third,  a  picture  of  a  hotel 
at  Niagara  Falls.  These  were  all,  but  were  they 
not  enough?  What  constable  in  Maryland  would 
have  asked  for  more?  What  Court  in  the  State 
would  have  given  less  than  ten  years  in  the  Statei 
prison  after  such  proofs?  Besides,  even  out  of  Mary¬ 
land,  does  not  Gov.  Stanly,  and  the  editor  of  The 
Herald,  and  other  good  men,  call  it  a  crime  for  a 
black  man  to  know  how  to  read  ? 

But  without  palliating  Samuel  Green’s  crime,  if 
any  kind-hearted  person  can  be  persuaded  to  show 
kindness  to  the  criminal  by  giving  a  little  money 
to  help  the  old  man  off  to  the  penal  colony  of  Canada, 
it  will  reach  him  if  sent  to 

Theodore  Tilton, 

Office  of  The  Independent,  No  5  Beekinan  street,  N.  T. 
MASSACRE  OF  REG  ROES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Washington,  Monday,  June  23, 1862. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  dispatch  concerning 
the  recent  massacre  of  negroes  on  Hutchinson  Island 
by  the  rebels : 

U.  S.  Ship  Dale,  St.  Helena  Sound,  1 
South  Carolina,  June  13, 1862.  \ 

Sir  :  This  morning,  at  4  o’clock,  it  was  reported  to 
me  that  there  was  a  large  fire  on  Hutchinson  Island. 
Shortly  after  a  preconcerted  signal  that  the  enemy 
were  in  the  vicinity  had  been  made  from  the  house  of 
our  pilot  I  immediately  started  in  the  gig,  accompanied 
by  the  tender  Wild  Cat,  Boatswain  Downs, Senr.  Acting 
Midshipman  Terry  ;  first  cutter,  Acting-Master  Billings  ; 
second  cutter.  Acting-Master  Hawkins ;  and  cutter, 
Coxwain  Shatluff— up  Horn  or  Big  River  Creek,  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  ship,  a  canoe  containing  three 
negroes  was  met,  who  stated  that  the  rebels,  300  strong, 
were  at  Mrs.Mardis’s  plantation,  killing  all  the  negroes. 
As  we  advanced  up  the  creek,  we  were  constantly  met 
by  canoes  with  two  or  three  negroes  in  them,  panic- 
stricken,  and  making  their  way  to  the  ship,  while  white 
fla^s  were  to  be  seen  flying  from  every  inhabited  point, 
around  which  were  clustered  groups  of  frightened  fugi- 


tion  had  no  intention  to  injure  him  or  his.  favorite 
institution.  He  struck  wantonly  for  power,  and  the 
murder  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  the  bereavement 
of  a  million  others,  the  impoverishment  of  half  a  na¬ 
tion  and  the  utter  rum  of  the  other  half,  lie  at  his  door. 

w  what  is  an  Abolitionist  ?  Literally  and  briefly, 
he  is  a'man  who  advocates,  and  labors  for,  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  human  slavery  in  this  country.  In  one  sense, 
every  decent  man  is  an  Abolitionist,  provided  lie  has 
been  bred  in  a  region  where  his  judgment  and  con¬ 
science  have  not  been  corrupted  by  direct  interest  in, 
or  association  with  the  institution  of  slavery.  All 
humane  persons-all  who  believe  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — all  who  believe  m  a  pure  Christianity 
—are  in  their  hearts.  Abolitionists.  That  is,  they 
wish  there  were  some  safe  and  proper  way  for  free¬ 
dom  to  come  to  every  human  being.  We  all  go  as  far 
as  this  but  those  who  are  technically  known  as  Aboli¬ 
tionists  go  further.  They  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
agitate  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  They 
have  in  limited  numbers,  cursed  the  Constitution. 
Some  of  them  have  been  willing  to  see  the  country 
divided  rather  than  see  the  free  States  saddled  with  j 
any  responsibility  for  slavery.  But  these  men  have 
been  few  and  powerless.  Their  zeal  has  outrun  their 
discretion,  and  their  indiscretion  has  destroyed  their 
influence  but  their  original  impulses  were  good,  and 
they  have  only  loved  the  nigger  “  not  wisely  but  too 
well.”  But  where  are  the  Abolitionists  to-day  !  Al- 
most  all  of  them  are  supporting  the  government,  while 
secession,  born  of  slavery,  is  demonstrating  the  devil¬ 
ish  spirit  of  that  institution  to  be  precisely  what  they 
have  always  represented  it  to  be. 

The  Abolitionists  will  bear  us  witness  that  we  have 
been  far  enough  from  sympathizing  in  their  peculiar 
schemes  or  their  mode  of  speech  and  operation  ;  but 
we  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  can  hear  no  coupling  of 
the  names  of  secessionists  and  Abolitionists,  as  men 
who  are  equally  guilty  in  the  eye  of  national  justice, 
and  equally  responsible  for  the  evils  of  the  present  war, 
without  anger.  Such  an  association  of  names,  which 
are  intended  to  be  disgraceful  epithets,  is  a  mean  and 
cowardly  act,  no  matter  who  performs  it.  The  attempt 
to  shift  the  responsibility  of  this  war,  with  all  its  bur¬ 
den  of  blood  and  crime  and  misery  upon  Abolitionists, 
is  an  outrage  upon  the  plainest  historical  truth,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  voluntary  boasts  and  confessions  of  the 
secessionists  themselves.  The  army  which  is  engaged 
in.  fighting  the  battles  of  the  country,  and  pouring  out 
its  blood  like  water,  is  more  than  half  abolitionized 
to-day,  by-  what  it  has  learned  of  slavery  during  the 
war.  Are  these  brave  and selt-sacrificiug  soldiers  to  be 
classed  with  secessionists  ?  President  Lincoln  and  Ins 
entire  Cabinet  would  rejoice  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  propose  it.  Are  they  to  be  classed  with 
secessionists  ?  Out  upon  such  nonsense !  The  only 
real  enemies  of  the  government  are  secessionists,  and 
there  are  none,  North  or  South,  who  deserve  classifica¬ 
tion  with  them,  except  those  who  try  to  lift  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  war  from  their  shoulders,  or  those  who, 
finding  it  unsafe  to  be  indecent,  take  their  revenge  by 
abusing  decent  people. 

jltantot. 


our  retreat,  if  necessary.  On  arriving  at  Mrs.  Mardis  s, 
the  scene  was  most  painful.'  Her  dwelling  and  a  chapel 
in  ruins,  and  the  air  heavy  with  smoke,  while  at  the 
landing  were  assembled  100  souls,  mostly  women  and  < 
children,  in  the  utmost  distress. 

Throwing  out  a  picket  guard,  and  taking  every 
proper  measure  against  a  surprise,  I  satisfied  myself 
that  the  enemy  were  not  in  our  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  negroes  assuring  me  that  they  had  left  the 
Island  and  returned  to  Fort  Chapman.  I  then  gathered  ( 
the  following  particulars  :  The.  rebels,  during  the  night,  , 
landed  on  the  Island  from  Fort  Chapman,  with  a  force 
of  unknown  numbers,  and  guided  by  a  negro,  who  for 
a  long  time  had  been  on  the  Island  in  the  employ  of  the 
army,  surrounded  the  house  and  chapel,  in  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  negroes  were  housed,  posting  a 
strong  guard  to  oppose  our  landing.  .... 

At  early  dawn  they  fired  a  volley  through  the  house, 
and  as  the  alarmed  people  sprang  nearly  naked  from 
their  beds  and  rushed  forth  frantic  with  fear,  they 
were  shot,  arrested,  or  knocked  down.  The  first  inquiry 
of  the  rebels  was  for  the  d— d  Yankees,  and  at  what 
time  they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  islands, 
mingled  with  exclamations  of  “Be  quick,  boys— the 
people  from  the  ship  will  he  up  1  ”  “  Let’s  burn  the 
houses  !  ”  "  Not  yet ;  they  will  see  the  fire  from  the 
ship,  aqd  come  up  1  ”  ,  , 

Having  collected  most  of  the  chickens  and  despoiled 
many  of  the  poor  people  of  their  very  wretched  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  told  them  that  as  they  belonged  to  the  State,  or 
others  nearly  adjoining,  they  would  not  molest  them, 
they  fired  the  building  and  fled. 

As  the  people  were  clamorous  to  he  removed,  I  filled 
the  boat3  with  them  and  pulled  down  to  the  tender,  on 
board  of  which  they  were  placed. 

On  our  return  for  the  remainder  they  were  observed, 
as  we  approached  the  landing,  to  be  in  the  utmost  con¬ 
fusion,  dashing  wildly  into  the  marshes,  and  screaming, 

«  The  secesh  are  coming  back.”  On  investigation, how¬ 
ever,  it  proved  that  the  enemy  in  full  sight,  about  two 
miles  off,  crossing  an  open  space  of  ground,  were  in 
hasty  retreat  instead  of  advancing.  On  our  first  visit 
they  must  have  been  concealed  in  a  patch  of  woods  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  our  pickets. 

Having  succeeded  in  removing  or  in  providing  with 
boats  all  who  wished  to  remain  to  collect  their  little 
property,  I  returned  to  the  s flip,  bringing  with  me 
about  seventy,  among  them  one  man  literally  riddled 
with  balls  and  buckshot  (since  dead)  ;  another  shot 
through  the  lungs,  and  struck  over  the  forehead  with  a 
clubbed  musket,  which  laid  the  bone  perfectly  bare  ; 
one  woman  shot  in  the  leg,  shoulder,  and  thigh  ;  one 
far  gone  in  pregnancy,  suffering  from  a  dislocation  of 
the  hip-joint  and  injury  to  the  womb,  caused  by  leap¬ 
ing  from  a  second-story  window  ;  and  another  suffering 
from  the  displacement  of  the  cap  of  the  knee  and  injury  . 
of  the  leg  from  the  same  cause. 

It  appears  that  the  negro  who  had  guided  the  party 
had  returned  to  them  after  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  , 
told  them  all  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  and  that 
the  islands  were  entirely  unprotected  except  by  this 
ship.  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  to  account  for  then- 
extreme  barbarity  to  negroes,  most  of  whom  were 
living  on  the  plantation  where  they  had  been  born, 
peacefully  tilling  the  ground  for  their  support  which  1 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1862. 

Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  a  careful 
bservance  of  the  following  directions,  viz. : 

Letters  enclosing  matter  for  publication,  or  relating  m 
ny  way  to  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper,  should  be 
lilressed,  “  Editor  of  the  Anti-Si. avert  Standard,  No.  48 
eekman  street.  New- York.” 


1  trust  you  will  approve  my  sending  the  contrabands 
to  Hilton  Head.  Had  I  not  been  unable  to  provide  for 
such  a  large  number,  and  so  much  embarrassed  by  the 
frequent  demands  made  upon  me  for  provisions  by  new 
arrivals,  I  should  have  waited  for  your  advice  in  the 

Last  Tuesday  we  had  an  arrival  of  30  from  the  main 
land,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  one  or  more  of 
them,  always  in  a  half-starved  condition,  whose  appeals 
for  food  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  resist,  though  they 
trespass  rather  largely  on  the  ship’s  stores. 

All  those  newly  arrived  give  the  same  account  of  the 
want  and  scarcity  of  provisions  among  the  white  popu¬ 
lation,  and  of  their  own  dangers  and  sufferings,  in  effect¬ 
ing  their  escape.  Though  exercising  no  control  over 
the  negroes  on  the  neighboring  islands,  1  have,  ever 
since  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  urged  them  to 
remove  to  Edisto  or  St.  Helena,  and  warned  them  that 
some  night  they  would  be  visited  by  the  rebels. 

But  the  majority  insisted  on  remaining  because  there 
was  their  home,  while  all  seemed  to  have  most  perfect 
faith  in  the  protection  of  the  ship,  though  perhaps,  as 
was  the  case  last  night,  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from 
her.  Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Truxton,  Lieut.  Commanding. 

FJag-Officer  S.  F.  Dupont,  Command'g  Southern  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

“  ABOLITIONISTS  AND  SECESSIONISTS.” 

From  The  Springfield  Republican  . 

There  is  a  sort  of  one-horse  loyalty  which  attempts 
to  sweeten  the  bitter  task  of  condemning  treason,  by 
classifying  secessionists  with  Abolitionists,  as  equally 
enemies  of  the  government.  There  is  a  class  of  poli¬ 
ticians  who  have  been  engaged  for  years  in  abusing 
Abolitionists,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  All  at  once, 
they  find  their  old  associates  turned  traitors,  and 
learn  that  they  have  been  made  the  tools  of  the  only 
men  in  the  country  who  had  any  designs  against  the 
government.  What  to  do?  How  to  get  out  of  their 
most  uncomfortable  and  mortiying ; predicament?  They 
cannot  give  up  their  pet  notion,  that  the  Abolinomsts 
are  very  black  traitors,  tor  they  learned  that  ol  the 
Southern  traitors,  who  were  the  only  truly  ''  national 
men,”*  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  not  sate  for  them, 
any  longer,  to  uphold  the  Southern  traitors.  It  might 
put  them  behind  grated  windows,  or  bring  them  to  a 
consciousness  of  living  in  a  very  dangerous  neigh¬ 
borhood.  So  they  insist  that  if  they  are  obliged  to 
abuse  their  good  friends,  the  rebels,  the  Abolitionists 
shall  be  yoked  with  them,  and  go  to  infamy  in  their 
company. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  take  up  the  cry 
less  intelligently  and  less  malignantly.  They  are  men 
who  are  very  honestly  and  very  reasonably  afraid  of 
extremists  of  every  class.  A  secessionist  is  an  ex¬ 
tremist.  An  Abolitionist  is  an  extremist.  They  there¬ 
fore  see  no  special  injustice  in  bringing  both  into  the 
same  classification,  and  join  in  the  cry  of  the  sympa- 


lCis  a  secesstomst?  He  is  a  man  who  believes 
fVtat ted  States  government  has  no  rights  which 
le  htate  “  bouad  .$>  respect— one  who  believes 
tate  rights  override  United  States  rights— who 
es  that  at  any  moment  when  she  chooses,  any 
;an  secede  from,  and  break  up  the  United  States 
iment.  He  not  only  believes  it,  but  he  practices 
ling  to  his  belief.  He  is,  moreover,  an  advocate 
nan  slavery,  and  a  holder  of  slaves,  and  he 
-s  from  the  Union  for  the  simple  purpose  of  bene- 
his  pet  institution.  He  is  a  man  who  not  only 
the  Union,  but  he  hates  all  who  love  it,  and  not 
hates  them,  but  approves  ol,  or  engages  in, 
es  for  robbing  and  murdering  them.  The  genu- 
r.essionist  is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  an  oppres- 
"the  poor  and  the  helpless,  and  a  foe  to  everv- 
which  we  hold  most  sacred  in  our  tree  Ameri- 
vilization.  He  it  is  who  has  taken  the  responsi- 
of  this  war.  He  knew  his  interests  were  in  no 
r  He  knew  the  government  never  had  op¬ 
'd  him.  He  knew  that  the  present  Administra- 


TBE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BLACK  SOUTE 

That  the  civil  conflict  in  which  the  nation  is  now 
engaged  is  in  fact  a  revolution  is  becoming  more  and 
more  patent  to  every  sight.  A  revolution,  that  is,  of 
the  institutions  and  state  of  society  in  the  Southern 
States.  And,  indeed,  a  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
the  North  as  well,  though  of  a  less  radical  character, 
from  the  deliverance  it  will  work  for  the  whole  nation 
from  the  tricky  supremacy  of  the  Slavocrats  and  the 
establishment  of  a  really  popular  government.  But 
it  is  of  the  change  which  impends  over  the  condition 
of  the  South  that  we  would  speak  now.  We  lately 
spoke  of  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  ruling  classes 
there,  and  we  would  now  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
it  will  do  for  the  negroes.  We  assume  that  the  issue 
of  this  war,  near  or  remote,  must  be  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  An  institution  so  at  war  with  the  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century  could  not  exist  long  at  any 
rate,  and  such  a  war  as  this  cannot  but  be  fatal  to 
it.  If  not  directly  abolished  by  the  act  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  or  of  Mr.  Davis,  through  the  necessities  of  the 
war,  it  could  not  long  survive  the  wounds  which  the 
war  itself  must  have  dealt  it.  The  impulse  which  the 
interruption  of  its  chief  crops  will  give  to  their  pro¬ 
duction  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  alone  enough  to 
decide  its  doom.  If  it  be  true,  as  seems  to  he  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  testimony  of  independent  witnesses, 
that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Southern  land  is  sowed 
with  provisions,  and  only  cotton  enough  for  seed,  this 
will  be  the  seal  of  the  death  warrant  of  slavery. 
King  Cotton  will  he  dethroned,  or,  at  least,  he  will 
have  transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  to  other  lands. 
Poverty,  if  not  battle,  will  demand  the  extinction  of 
a  system  which  can  only  exist  by  protection  and 
monopoly.  A  winter  like  the  one  which  is  to  come, 
chilling  the  hearts  of  the  manufacturers  and  opera¬ 
tives  of  Europe  with  straightened  incomes  and  the 
dearth  of  bread,  will  settle  the  question  of  indepen¬ 
dence  of  our  slaveholders  as  to ,  the  supply  of  the 
fibre,  which  is  at  once  the  food  of  machinery  and  of 
men.  The  sceptre  wilt  have  departed  from  the  arro¬ 
gant  tyrant  of  the  cotton-bale  and  the  laws  of  jfbliti- 
cal  economy  will  prevail  where  that  of  humanity  and 
philosophy  had  striven  in  vain  for  the  mastery. 

Now,  what  is  to  become  of  the  negroes?  This  is 
usually  considered  as  a  question  conclusive  of  the 
whole  matter  at  issue.  It  being  taken  for  granted 
that  there  is  nothing  to  become  of  them  except  to  be 
slaves  till  the  end  of  time.  Whereas,  the  true  ques¬ 
tion  should  he,  What  can  the  whites  do  without  them  ? 
Do  without  them,  that  is,  without  the  great  impover¬ 
ishment  of  the  nation.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
staples  of  the  South  can  be  raised  by  white  labor — 
even  sugar  and  rice.  But  the  work  of  the  regions 
nearest  the  tropics,  and  especially  those  portions  of 
them  lying  on  alluvial  rivers,  can  be  much  better 
done  by  black  labor  than  by  white.  Should  the 
blacks  he  entirely  removed  from  the  soil,  or  a  great 
proportion  of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
tropical  productions  would  be  very  greatly  reduced. 
Four  million  of  laborers  cannot  be  replaced  in  a 
day,  and  if  they  could,  it  would  take  mauy  days  and 
many  years  to  acclimate  and  educate  a  proportiona¬ 
ble  number  of  white  immigrants.  And  should  this 
new  supply  of  labor  be  taken  from  the  productive 
force  of  the  North,  of  course  it  must  diminish  to  that 
extent  the  whole  production  of  the  nation.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  Universal  Yankee  Nation  will 
ever  suffer  itself  to  be  deprived  of  four  million  of 
producers.  It  will  insist  on  their  being  placed  under 
conditions  which  will  greatly  increase  their  product¬ 
iveness.  It  never  will  permit  them  to  be  expatriated 
to  enrich  other  nations  or  to  form  a  nation  by  them¬ 
selves.  What  this  mighty  continent  of  ours  needs  is 
laborers  to  develop  its  vast  resources.  The  growth 
of  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  policy  which  has 
made  our  soil  the  paradise  of  labor,  which  the  toilers 
of  all  the  world  were  invited  to  enter  in  and  possess 
it.  The  system  of  slavery  has  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  development  of  the  Southern  country  to 
a  most  terrible  extent.  It  will  take  years  to  remedy 
tbe  mischiefs  which  slavery  has  wrought  during  the 
two  centuries  of  its  reign,  even  if  the  wisest  course 
be  pursued  without  interruption.  We  mean  it  will 
take  years  to  bring  up  the  production  of  tbe  South  to 
the  point  it  would  have  reached  had  it  always  been 
under  the  beneficent  influences  of  free  labor.  It  will 
at  once,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances 
of  tbe  new  experiment,  be  rewarded  with  larger 
crops  than  slavery  ever  reaped.  The  experience  of 
the  British  West  Indies  proves  this  fact  beyond  all 
contradiction  of  any  who  will  consent  to  know  the 

Now,  we  do  not  take  the  old  ground  of  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists  against  the  Colonization  Society,  that  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  to  remove  the  blacks  from  the 
continent.  This  was  conclusive  in  the  old  times, 
when  Liberia  was  the  only  shelter  offered  to  the  ban¬ 
ished  negro,  and  that  lying  device  of  the  enemy  was 
first  invented  for  the  comfort  and  security  of  slavery. 
The  conditions  of  tropical  labor  have  materially 
changed  since  then.  The  African  slave  trade  has 
ceased  with  all  the  European  dependencies  on  our 


seas  and  on  our  shores,  and  slavery  in  its  full  force 

exists  only  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  if  it  can  be  said  so  to 
exist  in  this  latter  empire.  The  impulse  given  to 
nroduction  by  free  labor  has  been  felt  in  the  English, 
French,  Dutch  and  Danish  possessions,  in  a  measure 
which  has  outrun  the  most  sanguine  anticipations. 
The  cry  is  everywhere  for  more  hands,  and  India  and 
China  have  been  solicited  for  the  aid  necessary  to 
urge  the  willing  vegetation  of  the  tropics  to  shape 
itself  into  gold.  The  abortive  attempt  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  revive  the  African  slave  trade  under  a 
fairer  name  is  in  the  recollection  of  all  our  readers. 
Vile  as  it  was,  it  was  a  testimony  to  the  need  of 
labor  in  those  regions,  and  to  the  rewards  which  it 
w*uld  be  sure  to  meet  with.  Already  the  King  of 
Denmark  has  offered  to  take  as  ’many  of  our  war- 
enfranchised  freedmen  as  offer  themselves,  at.  his  own 
expense,  and  guarantee  to  them  freedom  in  his  Ame¬ 
rican  possessions,  after  a  term  of  labor  sufficient  to 
repay  the  expenses  of  their  transportation.  All  the 
other  nations,  having  such  dependencies,  will  be  swift 
to  follow  his  lead,  as  soon  as  they  know  that  there  is 
a  likelihood  of  such  an  impolicy  being  actually 
adopted  by  us.  England  alone  could  transport  the 
whole  black  population  of  America  in  a  few  years  to 
her  islands,  a*id  especially,  to  the  immense  regions  of 
British  Guiana,  and  thank  us  for  the  gross  folly  which 
should  transfer  our  wealth-producers  from  our  soil  to 
hers.  New  Great  Easterns  would  bridge  the  inter¬ 
vening  seas  over  which  our  riches  should  fly  to  her 
dominions.  Agricultural  labor  is  exactly  what  she 
needs  in  her  colonies,  and  that  is  exactly  what  politi¬ 
cians  pretend  to  wish  to  strip  our  lands  of.  We  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  in  earnest. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  men  who  are  really 
interested  in  slave  labor,  and  who  profess  to  be  will¬ 
ing  tf  n  slavery  should  cease  provided  the  black  race 
could  be  eliminated,  have  any  such  wish  or  design. 
They  put  it  forward,  as  Sheridan  used  to  move  for 
Universal  Suffrage  in  Parliament,  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible.  They  know  that  such  a  proposition  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  We  cannot  tell 
how  it  is  that  a  man  of  the  acuteness  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  President  Lincoln  can  adopt  and  urge  a  plan 
compared  with  which  the  expatriation  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  Moors  by  Phillip  HI., 
was  good  political  economy,  for  the  first  only  robbed 
France  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  her  best  subjects, 
and  the  last  stripped  Spain  of  but  a  million  producers 
of  her  wealth.  It  may  be  the  force  of  inveterate  pre¬ 
judice  not  yet  expended,  or  counteracted  by  his  natu¬ 
ral  humanity  and  good  sense,  or  it  may  be  a  politic 
yielding  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  pro-slavery 
public  men  now  about  him,  which  he  knows  the  logic 
of  events  will  contradict.  But  that  he  will  ever 
actually  agree  to  the  depopulation  of  the  South  by 
the  exile  of  a  third  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  the 
most  useful  and  productive,  is  an  absurdity  too  great 
ever  to  become  a  fact.  Slavery  must  and  will  he 
abolished  and  that  speedily,  as  history  counts  speed. 
Destroy  its  political  predominance  and  its  monopoly 
of  cotton,  and  the  cottonocrats  themselves  will  apply 
to  the  nation  for  deliverance  from  the  burden.  This 
war  we  believe  is  sure  to  produce  these  two  results 
— perhaps  not  instantly,  but  surely.  And  when  the 
request  is  made  in  earnest,  it  will  be  coupled  with  no 
condition  of  the  banishment  of  the  laborers  on  whom 
the  regeneration  of  the  country  depends.  That  eman¬ 
cipation  will  be  accorded  in  the  wisest  and  most 
humane  manner,  is  not  to  he  hoped  for.  It  will  take 
years  to  civilize  the  whites  of  the  South  enough  to 
teach  them  that  honesty  and  humanity  are  the  best 
policy  in  their  treatment  of  their  laborers.  But  the 
recognition  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  negroes  and  the 
power  of  choosing  whom  they  will  work  for,  together 
with  the  great  immigration  sure  to  follow  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  emancipation,  will  soon  work  a  change 
for  the  better.  All  the  reparation  that  is  due  to  that 
long-injured  race,  even  the  full  justice  which  good 
policy  would  demand,  can  scarcely  be  expected  at 
first.  A  generation  perhaps  must  pass  away  and  all 
the  oppressors  now  on  the  soil  be  laid  under  it,  before 
the  fullness  of  rights  can  he  had.  But  the  founda¬ 
tion  will  be-  laid,  the  beginning  made,  and  it  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  blacks  themselves  how  soon 
they  take  their  just  place  in  the  scale  of  society.  But 
the  worst  of  the  transition  will  be  a  blessed  exchange 
for  the  best  of  the  old  condition. 

RESULTS  OF  EDUCATION  UNDER  SLAVERY. 

What  is  to  he  said  of  the  specimens  of  hideous 
depravity  which  are  now  constantly  manifesting  them¬ 
selves  among  the  rebels  whenever  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  supporters  of  the  United  States  government? 
When  we  find,  in  abundance,  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
Southern  country  where  loyalists  meet  partisans  of  the 
rebellion,  the  most  frightful  complications  of  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  baseness  of  every  sort,  committed  by  the 
latter  against  the  former,  what  are  we  to  say  and  to 
think  ?  Are  all  these  results  without  a  cause,  or  do 
they  proceed  from  some  obvious  and  prolific  source, 
some  root  which  must  continue  to  bear  them  until  it  is 
itself  extirpated? 

Abundance  of  well  authenticated  instances  are 
related,  in  letters  and  newspapers,  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  "  the  firing,  from  rebel  houses,  on  ambulances 
filled  with  our  wounded  soldiers ;  (one  instance  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  in  which  this  enormity  was 
committed  from  the  house,  and  by  the  son,  of  a 
Northern  gentleman  and  lady,  who  shared  the  very 
best  advantages  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
before  they  went  to  live  in  Virginia,  and  placed  them¬ 
selves  under  its  influences)  : — the  killing  of  our  officers 
and  men  with  the  very  weapons  they  had  just  sur¬ 
rendered  ,  after  defeat : — the  murder  of  wounded  men, 
left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  of  the'surgeon  who  had 
taken  the  risk  of  ministering  to  their  necessities  : — the 
stabbing  of  a  loyalist  surgeon  by  the  rebel  captive 
whose  wounds  he  was  dressing : — the  numerous 
instances  in  which  small  parties  of  our  men  have  been 
destroyed  on  approaching  a  signal  of  distress,  or  a  flag 
of  truce  ; — and  the  urgent  appeals  of  the  Southern  press 
for  the  assassination  of  Gen.  Butler,  in  revenge  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  official  duties ! 

Many  persons  feel  and  express  the  utmost  amazement 
at  things  like  these.  But  in  the  perpetration  of  such 
atrocities  no  new  thing  has  happened.  The  same  things 
have  been  done  by  the  defenders  of  slavery  for  thirty 
years  past,  whenever,  and  to  whatever  extent,  the  sup¬ 
posed  necessities  of  the  institution  required  such  help. 
When  Mr.  Garrison  began  his  work  of  calling  public 
attention  to  the  guilt  and  danger  involved  in  slavery, 
the  Governor  of  Georgia  openly  offered  five  thousand 
dollars  for  his  head.  When  Massachusetts  began  so 
small  an  instalment  of  self-defence  as  the  sending  0f 
commissioners  to  institute  legal  proceedings  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  her  citizens,  she  was 
promptly  kicked  out  (by  deputy)  from  the  territory  0f 

her  sisler  States,  and  was  notified,  by  gubernatorial  and 

legislative  action,  that  any  future  attempt  of  the  sort 
would  be  yet  more  ignominiously  repelled.  When  Mr. 
Helper  began  his  appeal  to  his  own  fellow-citizens,  to 
that  majority  of  the  people  of  his  native  State  Whose 
interests  and  necessities  were  fully  identified  with  his 
own,  pointing  out  to  them  how  they  might  destroy  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  attain  the  greatest  of  benefits,  he 
was  at  once  made  an  exile,  and  loaded  with  every 
species  of  calumny.  And,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years 
past  whenever  any  one  living  in  the  region  cursed  by 
slavery  has  attempted  any  speech  or  action  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it,  or  been  even  suspected  of  the  wish  so  to  act 
or  speak,  every  Bort  of  fraud  or  violence,  necessary  to 
expel  or  destroy  such  person,  has  been  promptly  and 
unscrupulously  used  against  him  or  her.  These  are 
the  natural  and  necessary  fruits  of  slavery.  The  tree 
must  bring  forth  fruit  after  its  kind. 

Whenever  the  cases  of  the  burning  alive  of  slaves 
(and,  more  rarely,  of  suspected  Abolitionists)  shall  be 
collected  from  Southern  papers  for  separate  publica¬ 
tion— as  they  should  long  since  have  been— it  wifi  he 
found  frequently  specified  that  this  act  was  not  com¬ 
mitted  by  unknown  and  irresponsible  persons,  but  by 
the  most  respectable  citizens,  including  magistrates  and 
clergymen,  of  the  vicinity  in  question.  Throughout 
the  slaveholding  region,  the  people  of  any  locality, 
urban  or  rural,  are  unanimously  agreed  in  the  perpe- 
tration  of  any  atrocity  which  is  thought  needful  for 
the  interests  of  slavery.  Ail  these  things  have  been 
known  for  many  years  to  those  who  have  been  willing 
to  read  or  hear  on  the  subject.  The  peculiarity  of  our 


times  is  that  many  unwilling  ones  now  have  these  mat¬ 
ters  forced  upon  their  attention,  and  are  compelled  to 
see  what  worse  than  Algerine  and  Egyptian  barbarisms 
are  perpetuated  by  this  system  in  a  nation  calling  itself 
Republican  and  Christian. 

To  come  down  to  a  minor  specimen  of  the  deprava¬ 
tion  of  character  produced  by  slavery — when  we  hear 
from  The  Evening  Post  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
money  appropriated  under  the  Emancipation  bill  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  go  into  the  hands  of  rebels, 
but  that,  as  they  readily  take  the  oath,  there  is  no  help 
for  it — should  the  utmost  facility  at  perjury  on  the 
part  of  those  slaveholders  surprise  us?  They  have 
always  unhesitatingly  told  whatever  lies  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  or  defend  their  system.  Dreading 
most  of  all  things  the  diffusion  of  truth  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  justice,  is  it  strange  that  they  should  try  to 
shield  themselves  by  falsehood  ?  Was  it  not  loDg  ago 
known  that  they  who  steal  will  lie  ? 

Slavery  is  the  fertile  root,  the  active  perpetrator,  of 
all  these  abominations.  How  long  wait  we  without 
seeing  that  it  must  be  uprooted,  annihilated,  before  a 
healthy  State  of  manners  and  morals  can  begin  to  take 
its  place  ?  How  long  wait  we  to  realize  that  unless 
this  inquiry  is  speedily  overthrown,  we  are  mined  ? 
That  God’s  providence  will,  sometime,  overthrow  it, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  will  make  ourselves  fellow-workers  with 
God  in  season  to  join  our  salvation  with  that  of  the 
Africo- American  race. 

Unless  we  cease  from  the  oppressions  which  we  have 
hitherto  carried  on  in  partnership  with  the  Southern 
slaveholders,  the  ruin  that  has  overtaken  them  must 
engulf  us  also.  Every  moment  of  our  delay  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  colored  people,  North  and  South,  is  the  union 
of  a  henious  sin  with  an  enormous  blunder.  By  making 
friends  with  this  people,  slave  and  free,  by  throwing 
aside  our  foolish  prejudices,  and  asking  for  the  coop¬ 
eration  which  they  would  gladly  give  in  the  work  of 
subjugating  our  rebels  and  reestablishing  the  national 
authority,  tbe  complete  accomplishment  of  those.thiugs 
♦would  beco.me  only  a  question  of  time.  We  should 
necessarily  go  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and 
keeping  all  that  we  gained.  The  question  of  slavery 
would  be  at  once  permanently  settled,  and  the  question 
of  labor  would  be  put  on  the  best  footing  for  successful 
and  mutually  satisfactory  solution.  If  the  Northern 
government  would  at  once  assume  a  position  offering 
justice  and  friendship  to  the  colored  people  throughout 
the  country,  the  last  hope  of  the  rebellion  would  be 
gone,  and  the  beginning  of  its  end  would  have  come. 
The  very  first  result  of  such  a  step  would  be  the  scat¬ 
tering  of  that  army  which,  behind  the  walls  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  is  now  preparing  for  a  desperate  and  sanguinary 
contest  with  our  forces.  Looking  either  at  the  ultimate 
prosperity  of  this  great  nation,  or  only  at  the  war,  and 
apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  state  of  things 
which  is  to  follow,  this  measure,  the  offer  of  justice  and 
friendship  to  the  negro,  is  the  one  thing  needful.  • 

But  to  this  the  majority  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in 
the  South,  are  bitterly  opposed.  Slavery  has  so  con¬ 
taminated  us,  even  in  our  partial  or  subsidiary  relation 
to  it,  that  even  while  our  people  are  getting  their  eyes 
open  to  the  iniquities  of  the  mother,  they  retain  and 
cherish  the  daughter.  The  vulgar  prejudice  of  caste, 
among  us,  is  the  direct  result  of  slavery.  But  for 
slavery,  the  black  man  would  be  treated  as  a  man,  and 
estimated  according  to  his  individual  merit,  here,  as 
well  as  in  England  and  France.  Having  conspired 
against  that  whole  race,  for  the  sake  of  partnership 
with  their  oppressors,  we  have  so  blinded  our  own 
minds,'  and  hardened  our  own  hearts,  as  not  to  see  the 
obvious  truth  that  they  are  our  natural  allies  in  this 
war,  and  that  only  through  the  establishment  of  such 
alliance  can  we  obtain  either  present  success  or  ulti¬ 
mate  prosperity. 

Will  the  people  awake  in  time  to  compel  their  official 
servants  to  take  this  indispensable  ground  ?  Who  can 
tell  ?  It  is  certain  that  victories  alone  will  not  save  ns. 
What  proportion  of  the  places  already  conquered  show 
a  desire  to  return  to  the  Union  ?  And  what  slightest 
vestige  of  Unionism  would  remain  in  New  Orleans,  or 
Norfolk,  or  Baltimore,  after  the  removal  of  the  Federal 
armies  ? 

If  we  are  to  retain  the  Southern  States,  or  any  of 
them,  there  must  be  a  nucleus,  in  each,  of  genuine, 
hearty,  thorough  adherents  of  the  Union.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  guarantee  justice  and  equaPrights  under 
the  law  to  the  colored  people,  that  whole  race  would 
gravitate  to  the  South,  by  natural  preference,  from  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada.  If  suitable  bounties  of 
rebel  land  are  given  to  soldiers  discharged  after  the 
war,  and  to  such  Northern  men  as  shall  then  wish  to 
try  the  new  field  for  emigration,  this  indispensable 
nucleus  will  be  obtained.  And  the  armies  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  needful  to  commence  this  experiment,  will  every 
year  be  merged  more  and  more  in  the  general  popula¬ 
tion,  until,  in  no  long  time,  slavery  and  rebellion  shall 
have  perished  together,  without  hope  of  Resurrection. 

LETTER  FROM  AARON  M.  POWELL. 


Boston  Journal,  and  as  well  for  his  ' 

and  timely  criticisms  upon  the  Admits  k  of 

good  people  of  anti-slavery  which  he 

others,  need  the  revelations  and  warn  B 

gives.  It  is  no  time  for  the  people  o  be  passively, 

trustingly  relying  upon  the  supposed  tone  Rn  e: ^ 

cellence  of  any  Administration  to  do  ha 

their  duty  to  be  fully  alive  to,  to  nuke  possible,  to 

order  and  direct  by  their  united  will. 

AabsM.  Powell. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PlIENDS. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THEIR  MEMORIAL  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Washington,  Friday,  Hne  20>  1862- 

n  the  Editor  Of  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 

A  delegation  from  the  Religious  SocietJ  of  Progres 
sive  Friends,  consisting  of  Thomas  Garret^  Alice  Eliza 
Hambleton,  Oliver  Johnson,  Dlnah  Men»enhall,  Wm. 
Barnard  and  Eliza  Agnew,  appeared  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  this  morning  to  present  a  Memorh^  praying  him 
to  decree  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  dele¬ 
gates  were  severally  introduced  to  the  President  by 
the  Hon.  David  Wilmot,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  through  whose  kind  interposition:  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  interview  had  been  previously  made. 
Messrs.  William  D.  Kelley,  Wm.  Morris  Davis,  and  James 
H.  Campbell,  Representatives  from  Pennjylvania  in  the 
House,  also  accompanied  the  delegation,  feeling  a  hearty 
interest  in  their  mission. 

Mr.  Wilmot  having  stated  that  the  deputation  had 
come  to  present  a  Memorial  for  the  Emancipation  of 
the  Slaves,  the  President,  with  something  more  than 
official  courtesy,  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive 
what  they  had  to  offer .  for  his  consideration.  Oliver 
Johnson  then  said : 

“  Mr.  President  :  We  appear  before  you,  by  your 
kind  permission,  not  to  solicit  office  for  ourselves  or 
our  friends,  nor  to  ask  for  any  party  or  personal  favor, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  of  humanity. 
Our  clients  are  4,000,000  slaves,  who  cannot  speak  for 
themselves,  buf  only  lift  up  their  chained  hands  in 
mute  but  agonizing  supplication  for  the  freedom  which 
it  is  in  your  power,  in  this  solemn  crisis  of  the  nation’s 
fate,  to  confer  upon  them.” 

Mr.  Johnson  then  read  the  Memorial,  as  follows  : 

To  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Religious  Society  of  Progressive  Friends,  in 
Yeasly  Meeting  assembled,  at  Longwood,  Chester 
County;  Pa.,  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  of  Sixth  month, 
1862,  under  a  solemn  sense  of  the  perils  besetting  the 
country,  and  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  them  to  exert 
whatever  influence  they  possess  to  rescue  it  from  im¬ 
pending  destruction,  beg  leave,  respectfully  but  ear¬ 
nestly,  to  set  forth  for  the  consideration  of  President 
Lincoln — 

That  they  fully  share  in  the  general  grief  and  repro¬ 
bation  felt  at  the  seditious  course  pursued  in  opposition 
to  the  General  government  by  the  so-called  “  Confede¬ 
rate  States  ”  ;  regarding  it  as  marked  by  all  the  revolt¬ 
ing  features  of  high-handed  robbery,  cruel  treachery, 
and  murderous  violence,  and  therefore  utterly  to  be 
abhorred  and  condemned  by  every  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  every  friend  of  the  human  race. 

That,  nevertheless,  this  sanguinary  rebellion  finds  its 


Moch  has  been  said,  and  truly,  of  tbe  great  changes 
wrought  in  public  sentiment  during  the  past  year  by 
“  events.”  In  the  absence  of  an  executive  “  policy  ” 
it  has  been  said  that  “  events  ”  were  doing  the  all-im¬ 
portant  work  for  the  slave  and  for  us.  Their  agency 
is  potent  both  for  good  and  ill.  A  perfect  work  they 
have  not  yet  wrought,  if  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
were  possible,  in  abolftionizmg  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  North.  I  am  just  returning  home  by 
steamer  from  an  anti-slavery  meeting  yesterday  at 
Washington;  in  Dutchess  County.  Friends  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  unable  to  obtain  a  place  for  an  anti-slavery 
meeting  in  either  of  two  churches,  applied  for,  and 
were  granted  the  use  of  the  Fair  building,  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Society.  This  building  had  hith¬ 
erto  been  used  for  an  anti-slavery  convention.  The 
grounds  upon  which  it  stands,  and  surrounding  it, 
the  Society  does  not  own,  but  leases.  They  are  owned 
by  a  leading  “  Democratic  ”  politician.  He  swore  that 
no  “d— d  Abolitionist”  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
in  that  building,  for  though  it  was  owned  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  lease  of  his  grounds  covered  only 
agricultural  purposes,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  to  the  building  to  attend  an  Abolition  meeting. 
Quite  a  large  audience  assembled,  but  not  to  hold  the 
meeting  as  advertised,  for  no  entrance,  except  under 
penalty  of  prosecution,  could  be  gained  to  the  Hall. 

Alter  a  period  of  miscellaneous  and  earnest  discus¬ 
sion  among  the  people  of  the  right  of  free  speech,  the 
merits  of  secession  sympathisers,  etc.,  we  were  invited 
to  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Mr.  William  Sharpsteen  to 
hold  an  out-of-door  meeting.  The  invitation  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  we  had  a  most  excellent  meeting,  much  to  i 
tbe  discomfiture  of  the  secession,  pro-slavery  politi¬ 
cians  and  church-members. 

I  find  great  shrinking  from  the  name  “  Abolitionist.” 
Democrats  are  bitter.  Republicans,  with  exceptions, 
are  cowardly  and  mean.  Church-members  are  “  op¬ 
posed  to  slavery,”  but  in  a  great  many  cases  are  still 
more  opposed  to  immediate  emancipation.  A  spirit  of 
repentance  for  past  and  present  complicity  with 
slavery,  a  purpose  or  desire  for  genuine  reformation 
tor  the  sake  of  truth,  justice  and  freedom  is  extremely 
rare. 

A  week  ago  I  went  to  Tivoli,  a  village  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  this  beautiful  river,  to  speak  on  the  war  and 
slavery.  A  house  here  also  had  been  duly  engaged 
by  my  friend,  Dr.  Barton,  but  just  before  the  time  for 
the  meeting,  the  trustees  gave  him  official  notice  that 
they  should  break  their  engagement  with  him,  and 
that  it  had  t#eu  resolved  that  no  “  d— d  Abolitionist” 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  place.  The  weather 
was  such  that  I  was  unwilling  to  speak  out  of  doors, 
so,  except  an  informal  gathering  of  a  few  friendly 
persons,  our  meeting  was  thwarted. 

A  few  evenings  since  I  addressed  a  meeting  at  Chat- 
barn  Four  Corners.  Here,  too,  Methodist  and  Re¬ 
formed  (?)  Dutch  churches  which  had  been  applied  for 
for  our  meeting  were  refused  on  the  score  of  “  Aboli¬ 
tionism.”  We  had,  however,  a  pretty  good  meeting  in 
Coburn’s  Hall. 

Unfriendly  expressions  against  the  colored  people 
were  never  more  common  in  my  hearing.  Many  Re¬ 
publicans  unite  with  Democrats  in  cursing  the  “  nig¬ 
gers,”  and  in  declaring  that  the  slaves,  if  possibly 
emancipated  by  the  war,  must  be  removed  from  tbe 
country ! 

The  call  unto  repentance  needs  yet  to  be  loudly 
sounded,  and  the  gospel  of  impartial  freedom  to  be 
most  vigorously  proclaimed. 

1  want  to  thank  your  Washington  correspondent  for 
his  very  pertinent  and  timely  criticism  upon  Sumner’s 

letter  upon  the  President  which  you  reprint  from  the 


cause,  purpose  and  combustible  materials,  in  that  most 
unchristian  and  barbarous  system  of  slavery  which 
prevails  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  in  the  guilt 
of  which  the  whole  land  has  ldtig  been  deeply  involved 
by  general  complicity ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  contritely 
recognized  as  the  penalty  due  to  such  persistent  and 
flagrant  transgression,  and  as  the  inevitable  operation 
of  the  law  of  eternal  justice. 

That  thus  heavily  visited  for  its  grinding  oppression 
of  an  unfortunate  race,  “  peeled,  meted  out,  and  trod¬ 
den  under  foot,”  whose  wrongs  have  so  long  cried  unto 
Heaven  for  redress, — and  thus  solemnly  warned  of  the 
infatuation  as  well  as  exceeding  wickedness  of  endeav¬ 
oring  to  secure  peace,  prosperity  and  unity,  while 
leaving  millions  to  clank  their  chains  in  the  house  of 
bondage, — the  nation,  in  its  official  organization,  should 
lose  no  time  in  proclaiming  immediate  and  universal 
emancipation,  so  that  the  present  frightful  effusion  of 
blood  may  cease,  liberty  be  established,  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  reconciliation  effected  by  the  removal  of  the  sole 
cause  of  these  divisions. 

That  in  his  speech  delivered  at  Springfield,  before  his 
election  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  expressly  declared,  “A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.  1  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not 
expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved— I  do  not  expeet  the 
house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  pease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.” 

That  this  Society,  therefore,  urgently  unites  with  a 
wide-spread  and  constantly  increasing  sentiment  in 
beseeching  the  President,  as  the  head  of  the  nation, 
clothed  with  the  constitutional  power  in  such  a  fearful 
emergency  to  suppress  the  rebellion  effectually  by  the 
removal  of  its  cause,  not  to  allow  the  present  golden 
opportunity  to  pass  without  decreeing  the  entire  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  throughout  the  land,  as  a  measure 
imperatively  demanded  by  a  due  regard  for  the  unity 
of  the  country,  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people,- 
the  preservation  of  free  institutions,  and  by  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  justice,  mercy  and  peace.  Otherwise,  we 
have  fearful  reason  to  apprehend  that  blood  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow,  and  fierce  dissensions  to  abound,  and 
calamities  to  increase,  and  fiery  judgments  to  be  poured 
out,  until  the  work  of  national  destruction  is  consum¬ 
mated  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

The  above  Memorial,  after  thorough  deliberation 
and  discussion,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Society;  and  Thomas  Garrett  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
Alice  Eliza  Hambleton  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  and  Oliver 
Johnson  of  New  York,  were  appointed  Delegates  to 
bear  the  same  to  Washington  and  present  it  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  any  other  members  of  the  Society,  wishing  to  do 
so,  might  join  these  Delegates  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

Signed,  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Progressive  Friends. 

Oliver  Johnson,  |  n,  , 

Jennie  K.  Smith,  j  Clerks- 

The  President,  having  listened  attentively  to  the 
reading,  responded  substantially  as  follows  : 

As  he  had  not  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
Memorial  in  advance, he  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
any  extended  remarks.  It  was  a  relief  to  be  assured 
that  the  deputation  were  not  applicants  for  office,  for 
his  chief  trouble  was  from  that  class  of  persons.  The 
next  most  troublesome  subject  was  slavery.  He  agreed 
with  the  memorialists,  that  slavery  was  wrong,  but 
in  regard  to  the  ways  and  means  of  its  removal,  his 
views  probably  differed  from  theirs.  The  quotation 
in  the  Memorial  from  his  Springfield  speech  was 
incomplete.  It  should  have  embraced  the  next  sen¬ 
tence,  in  which  he  indicated  his  views  as  to  the 
effect  upon  slavery  itself  of  the  resistance  to  its 
extension.  That  sentence  he  recited,  as  follows: 
“  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  far¬ 
ther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction ;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well 
as  new,  North  as  well  as  South.”  The  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  presented  in  this  entire  passage  had  been  very 
deliberately  expressed,  and  he  had  never  retracted  it, 
nor  felt  any  disposition  to  do  so.  If  a  decree  of  emanci¬ 
pation  could  abolish  slavery,  John  Brown  would  have 
done  the  work  most  effectually.  Such  a  decree  surely 
could  not  be  more  binding  upon  the  South  than  the 
Constitution,  and  that  cannot  be  enforced  in  that  part  of 
the  country  now.  Would  a  proclamation  of  freedom 
be  any  more  effective  ? 

The  President  having  put  this  interrogatory  as  if  he 
desired  an  answer,  Mr.  Johnson  said  : 

“  True,  Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  cannot  now  be 
enforced  at  the  South  ;  but  you  do  not  on  that  account 
intermit  the  effort  to  enforce  it,  and  the  memorialists  are 
solemnly  convinced  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  your  success.” 

The  President  said  that  he  felt  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  him,  and  hoped  to  be  rightly  directed  in  the 
very  trying  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Wm.  Barnard  addressed  the  President  in  a  few  words, 
expressing  sympathy  for  him  in  aU  his  embarrassments’ 
and  an  earnest  desire  that  he  might,  under  Divine  guid¬ 
ance,  be  led  to  free  the  slaves,  and  thus  save  the  nation- 
He  referred,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  appeal  of 
Mordecai  to  Queen  Esther,  praying  for  her  interposi¬ 
tion  with  the  King  for  the  salvation  of  his  nation  from 
destruction.  “  For  if  thou  altogether  holdest  thy  peace 
at  this  time)  then  shall  there  enlargement  and  deliver¬ 


ance  arise  to  the  Jews  from  another  p)ace  , 

and  thy  father’s  house  shall  be  destroyed  • 

knoweth  whether  thou  art  come  to  the  ki  ***  wh0 
such  a  time  as  this  ?  ”  Esther,  in  response  to  foj. 
appeal,  exerted  her  influence  successfully  for 
tion  of  a  whole  people.  He  hoped  that  the  P  Salva. 
would  be  led  by  the  influence  of  the  Livine  ,  i(Jeoi 
exert  the  power  placed  in  his  hands  for  th*>  ]•  il  t0 
of  those  in  bonds,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  ' 

In  that  case,  nations  yet  unborn  would  rise 
him  blessed,  and,  better  still,  he  would  secur^fv to  esll 
ing  of  God.  e  bleSs. 

The  President  responded  to  the  remark 
!  Barnard  very  feelingly  and  impressively,  obse/  .of 
he  was  deeply  sensible  of  his  need  of  Divjne 
He  had  sometimes  thought  that  perhaps  ],e  - 

instrument  in  God’s  hands  of  RCcomp]isfong  ***-«» 
•  work,  and  he  certainly  was  not  unwilling  to  h  & 
i  haps,  however,  God's  way  of  accomplishing  !u  Pct- 
.  which  the  memorialists  have  in  view  may  i)e  ? ® 

■  from  theirs.  It  would  be  his  earnest  endeavor 
i  firm  reliance  upon  the  Divine  arm,  and  seekh^11  * 

-  from  above, to  do  his  duty  in  the  place  to  whint? 

r  been  called.  e  bad 

The  deputation  thereupon  withdrew,  much  g 

-  by  the  character  of  their  reception.  gl'ati6ftl 

.  The  conservative  friends  of  the  President 

3  whom  happened  to  be  present  at  the  interview  ^  °! 
3  his  allusion  to  John  Brown  quite  unfortunate 
r  had  invited  reply  at  that  point,  it  might  well  h  ^  ** 
said  :  “  If,  Mr.  President,  John  Brown  had 
i  mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  wife  t?a  C% 
f  holders  in  open  revolt,  he  would  not  only  ha^ 
i  a  proclamation  of  freedom  for  the  slaves,  but  ^ 
e  it  as  well.”  Such  a  retort  would  have  been 
a  tinent,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  an  oppo^ 
for  making  it  was  not  given.  1  rlanity 

r  What  influence,  if  any,  the  presentation  of  tk 
r  morial  may  have  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  the  1 
-,  dent  is  known  only  to  Him  in  whose  hands  a  ^ 

i.  hearts  of  aU  men,  rulers  aijd  ruled.  It  (3  lhe 
r  ever,  too  much  to  say,  that  members  of  Congress  *' 
n  others  here,  who  have  the  cause  of  freedom  at  ] 

h  have  been  not  a  little  gratified  and  encouraged  b 
s  appearance  at  the  Capital,  for  such  an  object7  ^ 
deputation  from  one  of  the  religious  bodies  of?* 
land.  One  distinguished  member  of  Congress 
that  if  all  the  Churches  of  the  country,  or  the 
j  portion  of  them,  would  only  follow  the  example^' 
r  Progressive  Friends,  the  President  and  Congress  w  ^ 
1(  speedily  be  constrained  to  strike  for  the  overthrow^- 
e  slavery  as  the  only  way  of  putting  down  the  rebelli  °f 
t  The  inaction  of  those  who  really  desire  emanciia/JB 

j.  and  their  failure  to  make  their  voice  heard  in  ?' 
ington,  leaves  those  who  administer  the  governin' 

t  to  doubt  whether  they  would  be  sustained  in  pu,J'ri'' 
an*  anti-slavery  policy.  The  advocates  of  half-w 8 
i-  measures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  clamorous,  mau.' 
1  their  voices  to  be  heard,  day  by  day,  by  the  President 
and  his  constitutional  advisers.  It  is  believed  that  s 
>  the  sentiment  existing  at  the  North  in  favor  of  eniami 
pation  were  only  organized,  concentrated  and  brought 
;  to  bear  upon  the  government  through  the  legitimate 

-  channels,  it  would  sweep  everything  before  it,  £« 
while  the  politicians  are  busy  with  their  schemes,  the 

3  mass  of  the  honest-hearted  people,  at  work  upon  their 
t  farms  or  in  their  shops,  take  no  sufficient  measures  to 
1  make  their  influence  felt  by  the-  government  Memo, 
t  rials  for  emancipation  should  go  up  to  the  President 
1  and  Congress  from  every  county  and  town  in  the  free 
V  States,  and  the  religious  denominations  of  the  land,  if 
1  they  are  not  literally  so  many  synagogues  of  Satan, 
1  should  send  deputations  to  Washington,  beseeching 
those  in  authority,  if  they  would  save  the  country 
1  from  utter  destruction,  to  proclaim  the  emancipation 

-  of  those  in  bonds.  The  White  House  ought  to  he 
3  besieged,  every  day,  by  the  earnest  men  and  women 
3  who  see  that  the  only  way  of  salvation  and  peace  is 

-  the  way  of  universal  liberty. 

3  The  Progressive  Friends  have  set  a  good  example, 
f  May  it  be  extensively  followed.  No  Comi-romiser. 


Society,  held  June  12th,  the  following  Resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  gladly  record  the  triumph  of 
Freedom,  in  the  recent  action  of  Congress,  abolishing 
slavery  in  “  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  now 
existing,”  and  prohibiting  it  in  those  “  which  may  here¬ 
after  be  formed  or  acquired  ” ;  gratefully  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  beneficent  Providence  which  has  permitted  us 
to  gather  another  sheaf  of  our  harvest. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  joyfully  hail  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  anti-slavery  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  we  deeply  deplore  the  fact  thathe, 
who  is  so  eager  to  repudiate  and  nullify  the  anti-slavery 
proclamations  of  his  Generals,  has  no  word  of  pu® 
official  protest  or  condemnation  against  the  scenes  ot 
cruelty  now  being  enacted  in  the  District  of  Columta, 
by  slaveholders  attempting  to  reenslave  their  esc»H 
victims  ;  nor  against  the  barbarous  policy  of  his  agffll 
Gov.  Stanly,  in  closing  the  schools  for  the  emancipntti 
slaves  of  North  Carolina,  and  commanding  the  renditii® 
of  these  freedmen  to  their  former  masters. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  faith  that  to  p’0' 
gress  of  events  is  inevitably  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  slavery  ;  that  no  weakness  or  unfaithfulness  on  tl* 
part  of  the  executive  or  legislative  power  can  avert « 
long  delay  it ;  and  that,  when  Liberty,  Peace,  at1 
Union  shall  be  won  for  our  country,  among  the 
est  names-  upon  the  historical  pages  of  this  life'aD 
death  struggle,  will  shine  those  of  Hunter  and  Freffli®1 
Sarah  Pugh,  President 

'  ■ 

LETTER  FROM  A  WESTERN  SUBSCR& ® 
Marietta,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa,  June  2,  l*61 

To  the  Editor  of  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard.  j 

When  I  last. remitted  you  the  subscription  am0011 
informed  you  we  had  a  fair  prospect  of  soon  ^ 
able  to  send  more.  That  expectation  has  not  ^ 
realized.  Our  corn  (in  1861)  was  planted  tvro  w 
too  soon.  It  arrived  at  the  shooting  or  earing  P® 
during  the  dry  weather,  and  became  so  much  inju^ 
by  the  drouth  that  even  “  refreshing  showers  ’  c0”^ 
not  make  it  produce  anything  but  mbbens. 
hogs  sufficient,  at  the  price  of  pork  the  Prec  Jr| 
fall,  to  bring  us  $160  or  $200.  But  after  tbtf 
eaten. one-half  our  corn,  six  of  the  best  took  th®5^ 
and  died.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  shoats  followed  _ 
example— also  one  of  our  cows.  We  killed  th®  "  ^ 
of  our  hogs  about  Chris tm&a,  sent  them  60  or  . 
to  market,  and  realized  $1.50  per  hundred—®®  ^ 
sum  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  our  family  W1  ,eSt, 
and  shoes.  We  had  12  acres,  or  170  bushels  sod 
good  berry.  I  took  a  load  to  Marietta  in  the  w®^  ^ 
get  some  facings,  and  the  highest  bid  I  coul“  S 
25  cents  per  bushel.  jot 

Now,  Mr.  Standard,  when  we,  away  out  he  ^  ^ 
far  from  sunset,  can  procure  $1.60  cash  lor 
dred  weight  ol  good  fat  beef  or  pork— 1  yard  fof 

sheeting  for  one  bushel  of  oats— 1  potted  of  c  B 

2  bushels  of  corn— 1  pair  of  rough  peniteoa *  ]  ^ 
for  18  bushels  wheat— where  milk  and  bu  ol 
almost  spontaneously  from  the  stall- — a  col“ 
buckwheat  cakes  spring  up  round  the  stove  ,p; 
morning,  and  tip  over  into  streams  of  sorg  ^eys, 
move  no  faster  than  McClellan’s  army— ^ wb®r*  r0s3<^' 
hens  and  prairie  chickens  fly  about,  rea  ^  ay,QuoI- 
crying  :  “Come  eat  me” — 1  say  where  t  jjjef 
cannot  man  develop  f  He  may  physically , 
tally  or  morally  without  Tub  Standard  or  t  vejr- 
lent.  Therefore  I  enclose  $2.00  for  the  cu» 
with  my  last  year’s  promise,  and  remain  you  '  gi. 
fully.  LP'Hi7< 

We  have  45  acres  iu  cultivation,  everf  ,,eUts  Pe, 
well.  esDeciallv  wheat.  WLon.t  is  now  *  _  .  ' 


fully.  I- 1  • 

We  have  45  acres  in  cultivation,  evei 
well,  especially  wheat.  Wheat  is  n°w 
bushel.  The  anti-slavery  principle  is 
rapidly.  Already  three-fourths  of  tlie 
want  the  cause  of  the  war  removed  at  one 


The  President  at  West  Point. 
ished  on  luesday  by  the  announcement  t  ^ 

Lincoln  had  that  morning  arrived  at  Wes  ^  & 
travelled  from  Washington  in  much  the  sa  ^ 

he  went  to  tha^city  just  before  his  iuaUg“  ^ 
left  the  Capital  late  on  Monday  afternoon.  ^ 
oity  after  midnight,  and  went  North  in  a  ^ 

arriving  at  W est  Point  about  daylight-  t0 

visit  is  unknown,  but  is  supposed  to  have  ^ 

Gen.  Scott  in  regard  to  military  affair8-  ^ 

him  at  the  White  House,  on  FrijW  l*®1’ 


anxiety  ;  and  ,lis  sudden  appearance  in 
look  of  ieBV.  wen  calculated,  in  view  of  the  e4.te  of 
ibis  qu»rt®l  army  before  Richmond,  to  awaken  feel- 
>rs  *°  “V  ess  throughout  the  country. 
iDgs  °Dgident  returned  to  Washington  on  Wednesday. 


call  upon  the  colored  population  of  the  South  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  to  promise  them  free¬ 
dom  as  a  reward.  There  can  he  no  question  of  his 
power  to  do  this,  and.  in  fact,  a  great  many  very  intelli¬ 
gent  anti-slavery  men  honestly  believe  that  no  one  else 
has  the  power  but  the  President.  We  must  wait  for 
him  to  move,  and  meantime  rouse  public  sentiment  to 
the  right  pitch. 

The  President  waits  for  the  people  to  demand  eman- 


Washington,  June  22, 1862.  cipation— not  simply  Abolitionists  and  Republicans,  but 

reat  number  of  blows  to  teach  a  dumb  the  PenPle-  Unta  they  do  so'  he  wiu  nPt  move  in  the 
[f  tab08  »  *  trieks,  and  a  man  frequently  suffers  matter,  unless  some  unforeseen  danger  compels  him. 
jst  i®  ,  a  long  time  before  he  learns  the  lesson  This  at  ,eastis  the  opinion  of  very  many  pf  his  friends 
VersW  for  deaVOrs  to  impress  upon  him.  So  with  here>  and  tbey  do  not  Wame  the  President  for  not  tak- 
-ovitleoce  en  orainary  men,  and  communities,  in«  80  weighty  a  step  without  a  clear  demand  for  it  by 
stions-  -j  take3  a  Congressman  very  many  years  to  tbe  People.-  Wliat  they  do  ask  is,  that  in  the  minor 
Vjnatio08’.1  A  debate,  two  or  three  days  since,  in  matters  connected  with  slavery  there  be  a  poUcy 
Cover  trUtf  Representatives,  amazed  me.  I  am  not  adopted— that  slaves  shall  not  be  used  by  one  General 
“  Sous®  o  .Wng  a  «  Democrat”  can  say  or  do  ;  and  whipped  out  of  camp  by  another. 

Ltooished  a  intelligent  Republican  talks  about  “  pro-  The  Senate  has  at  la8t  agreed  to  the  Pacifle  Railroad 
Ilttfben  an  „  it  a8t0unds  me.  I  don’t  propose  to  biU  of  the  Houae-  with  sundry  amendments.  It  is  ex- 
-rtyiu  Bl*  Jon  but  simply  to  make  a  statement  of  pected  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  week  the  Pacific 
Ugp  tbe  qUe„  0f  a  very  clever  member  of  the  Republi-  Railroad  bill,  the  Tax  and  Tariff  bills,  and  some  sort  of 
the l’  p08*tl0n  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  bill  a  Confiscation  bill,  will  be  passed  through  Congress, 
can  PRrt^ 110  +he  House  providing  compensation  for  ^-n  adjournment  is  near.  The  weather  has  been  delight- 
*9S  t>ef0.re  ted  upon  loyal  men  by  the  war.  One  pro-  ful  of  late> but  the  members  dread  the  hot  weather  that 

jti>*ge3  !”^ade  an  exception  against  the  claim  of  any  is  coming.  _ _ _  Avon. 

wdofl  ^ 1  „  interest  in  a  slave  killed,  enticed  away, 

^ trough  the  operations  of  the  war.  A  very  SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 

etc-)  etC’roTi9ion,  surely,  or  otherwise  the  government  To  no  Editor  of  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 
r°per  V  ie  are  made  to  recognize  that  man  is  I  am  a  three  years  old  convert.  I  can  point  to  the 


>fCugb  the  operations  of  the  war.  A  very  SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 

ctc"  etC  rovision,  surely,  or  otherwise  the  government  To  the  Editor  of  Vie  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 
prOp^P  pig  are  made  to  recognize  that  man  is  I  am  a  three  years  old  convert.  I  can  point  to  the 
*D<*  f  ^r  01in,  the  Republican' member  from  Troy,  time  when,  and  place  where,  God  converted  me  from 
pr°Pel,  ^  objected  to  this  provision  in  the  bill.  Mr.  the  error  of  my  views  and  ways,  and  adopted  me  into 
>eW .  °n  able  lawyer,  and  s  very  good-natured  mem-  his  anti-slavery  family.  My  conversion  was  slow  and 
OHn  w  a^e  jjouae  ;  but  his  remarks  on  this  bill  will  painful.  1  drank  the 'wormwood  and  gall  to  the  very 
W  f  trangely t0  Repubiicans  who  have  been  educated  dregs.  But  to-day  I  stand  redeemed,  regenerated,  ex- 
S°Un  Snti-slavery  school.  Here  is  something  of  what'  ulting  in  the  joys  of  pardoned  sin.  “  When  I  was  a 
indl®  a,  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  X  thought  as  a  child.”  I 

ie  81,1  '  r  qDeaker.  I  appeal  to  the  gentleman  from  drank  the  milk  furnished  from  ecclesiastical  fountains. 

whether  it  is  or  not  idle  to  discuss  that- favor-  Eut  when  1  became  a  man  x  t  aw  childigh 
Vermont  wne  of  whether  there  is  property  m  a  ^  ,  .  _  ,  ... 

jte  humbug  9  edjscugsi0n  0f  this  question  of  whether  things.  I  then  desired  the  strong  meat’  provided 
jegrosisv®'  property  in  a  negro  slave  has  ceased  to  by  The  Standard.  Of  it  I  am  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
ihere  can  e  .  or  entertaimng  on  the  floor  of  Con-  I  prize  its  visits  more  highly  than  the  weekly  advent  of 

*ii*&*S5  It  m  "”““77  "“T  Tt t‘,“ 

euss  that  quest  argument  withln  the  iimits  of  Wliately,  exPect  a  treat  of  something  fresh  and  luscious, 
think  tb?r®orician.  that  could  not  be  adroitly  and  glibly  I  regard  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  your  able  corps  of  co¬ 
ol  *B' sMnto  requisition  by  every  person  who  has  had  editors  and  correspondents,  as  my  teachers.  To  your 
-fr- opinions  I  pay  great  deference.  L.J 
At,°ut one  tmogjie  of  some  of  the  states— laws  while  1  deferentially  “sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,” 
stand  tba „„ress  has  not  yet  assumed  to  entirely  disre-  will  you  please  instruct  me  further  ? 

^somi  men  are  entitled  t o  command  the  services  I  cannot  add  my  voice  to  the  tide  of  almost  universal 
nfcert8inJttorbyeeverybody-by  every  court  in  the  congratulation  flowing  on  the  lips  of  Abolitionists; 
and  agree  ^rom  justice  of  the  peace  up  to  Judge  many  of  whom  seem  to  sing  and  shout  as  though  they 
United  a  *  were  basking  in  the  brilliant  beams  of  the  anti-slavery 

Potter— Down  to  Judge  Taney  (laughter).  millennium.  My  soul  feels  more  like  sighing  out  “  the 

Mr'  ^i^UnatioDA  upPonathatUSubjeeacSt!  whichwouM  ^mentations  of  Jeremiah  ”  than  “singing  in  the  sub- 
feebog  «m“‘gay  up  rather  than  down.  I  was  about  to  bme  raptures  of  Isaiah.” 

'j?  mat  relation  so  created  by  the  laws  of  those  States  What  are  the  exact  grounds  of  hope  ?  Was  not  the 
regarded  by  those  States  as  a  profitable  relation,  government  forced  into  this  war  with  slaveholders? 
oat  of  laws  ofhfs1  State  as  hemlgiR  i^“eUing°a  Has  ifc  not  steadil7  refused  to  free  the  slaves  of  rebels 
^/fbf  wheat,  or  any  other  article  of  merchandise.  As  and  confiscate  their  property  ?  Has  it  not  revoked 
matter  of  fact,  then,  the  question  whether  there  can  and  annulled  the  Fremont  and  Hunter  proclamations  ? 
le  property  in  man  is  resolved  into  simply  this  :  if  that  Hag  it  not  refuse(i  to  revoke  the  infamous  proclama- 
rela*'rea  of  anothT^l’oses  the  amount  of  property  he  tion  of  Gen-  Halleck  and  the  dastardly  order  of  Gov. 
^Hd  realize  by  a  continuance  of  the  relation  ;  he  has  Stanly  ?  Are  not  scenes  occurring  in  our  Capital 
f.t  what  is  property,  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  quite  idle,  shameful  enough  to  make  the  cheek  of  a  devil  blush 
SU  argue  that  for  its  honor?  Is  the  nation  any  more  tolerant  of 

lotirtn  that  would  annihilate  it,  is  not  such  destruc-  .  .  *  T  *  .  o 

r  fof  nroperty  as  it  would  be  if  that  property  were  Abolitionists?  Let  the  sixteen  Senators  absent  from 
iorees,  or  any  other  chattel.  the  slave  States  take  their  seats  by  the  side  of  Senator 


’'uld  realize  by  a  continuance  of  the  relation  ;  he  has  Stanly  ?  Are  not  scenes  occurring  in  our  Capital 
f.t  what  is  property,  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  quite  idle,  shameful  enough  to  make  the  cheek  of  a  devil  blush 
S*t0  argue  that  foe  it8  honor ?  Is  the  nation  any  more  tolerant  of 

lotirtn  that  would  annihilate  it,  is  not  such  destruc-  .  .  *  T  *  .  o 

f- fof  nroperty  as  it  would  be  if  that  property  were  Abolitionists?  Let  the  sixteen  Senators  absent  from 
horses,  or  any  other  chattel.  the  slave  States  take  their  seats  by  the  side  of  Senator 

Hr.  Walton — Property  in  law,  hut  not  such  as  if  stark,  and  the  50  Representatives  from  Cottondom 
destroyed  by  the  casualty  of  war  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tadce  -their  seats  by  the  side  of  Vallandigham  ;  and  you 
government  to  pay  oi.  will  see  a  return  to  the  delectable  times  of  Pierce  and 

yes,  even  Mr.  Walton  of  overwhelmingly  Republican  Buchanan_  Th  can  at  least  hammer  the  head  if  th 
Vermont  had  no  doubt  tba  slaves  are  property  in  ^  arguments  of  Senator  Sumner. 

lav?!  ’  But  now  r.  m  cu  mina  es  .  “  0,  hut  slavery  has  received  its  death-thrust.”  I 

Mr  Outf — Certainly.  But  I  was  not  commenting  upon  ,  .  .  ;  ,  .  .,  ,  ,  .  .  , 

.hat  feature  of  the  bill.  I  was  commenting  upon  this  admit  that  it  is  stunned  terribly  and  quivering  fear- 

disgraceful _ and  I  say  it  now  advisedly  and  meaningly  fully.  So  was  Col.  McCarter,  of  the  gallant  93d  Penn- 

—I  was  commenting  upon  this  disgraceful  feature  of  sylvania  Volunteers,  at  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines  ; 
your  bill  which  says  that  men  shall  be  compensated  for  h  SOQn  raUied  and  is  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
one  species  of  property,  but  shall  not  be  compensated  .  _  t  .  .  ...  .  , 

for^other.  So  was  the  incomparable  Sumner  ;  hut  he  rallied,  and 

Mr.  Hutchins — I  glory  in  that  disgrace.  is  now  one  of  freedom’s  chiefest  champions.  The 

Mr.  Olin— Very  likely  ;  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  a  sires  0f  vjq  and  >87  thought  that  the  death-dart  had 
man  has  gloried  in  his  shamejgreat  laughter)  been  sheathed  in  the  heart  of  slavery,  hut  did  it  die  1 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  objection  to  this  hill  is  not  ____  _  .  ,.  .  ,  . 

what  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  is  opposed  to,  that  it  When  I  was  a  hoy,  it  was  sometimes  made  my  duty 
refuses  compensation  for  the  loss  of  slaves  by  the  casu-  to  watch  the  garden  and  the  newly-sown  grainfield,  to 
alties  of  this  war.  If  the  negro  Mave  shall  happen  to  keep  the  fGWis  from  scratching  and  destroying  the 
Cremafnf“eby  the  6XigenCieS  °f  rebellion’ let  seed.  On  such  occasions,  growing  weary  of  running 
I  do  not,  however,  like  this  feature  of  the  bill  which  after  the  winged  depredators,  I  would  hurl  a  “  contra- 
says,  in  substance,  to  all  men,  that  for  every  possible  band”  stone  of  stick,  at  their  heads.  Sometimes,  with 
injury  to  your  real  and  personal  property  during  the  unerring  aim  it  would  “  capsize  ”  a  cock  ;  then  I  would 
existence  of  this  rebellion,  by  the  rebel  or  Union  forces,  received  your  “  death-blow,”  and  run- 

you  shall  have  a  claim  against  the  United  States  ;  pro-  J  . 

tided,  always,  it  be  not  a  claim  for  your  interest  in  a  ning  up  to  my  prostrate  victim,  find  him  with  closed 
negro  slave.  I  do  not  believe  such  legislation  is  either  eyes,  and  quivering  as  if  at  the  point  of  death.  While 
very  dignified  or  very  honest.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  deliberating  whether  or  not  I  should  imitate  the  ex- 
is  very  becoming  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  le  of  the  iUustrious  Moses,  and  bury  him  in  the 

Tou  will  -notice  the  hit  at  Mr.  Hutchins,  who  is  a  ^  there  would  be  signs  of  returning  strength, 
sterling,  clear-headed  anti-slavery  man.  A  jeer,  a  laugh,  gQon  be  WOuld  spring  to  his  feet,  next  run— a  little  one 
would  answer  Mr.  Olin’a  purpose,  doubtless,  better  ,tia  true_but  ere  long  he  would  be  captain  of  a 

than  a  close  argument  on  such  a  point.  But  what  a  *  of  hena>  strutting  with  true  military  air, 

spectacle!  While  the  nation  is  deliberating  upon  gen-  £  hia  wings  in  triumph,  and  crowing  defiance, 

eral  emancipation,  a  Republican  member  of  Congress  ^  nQt  Bt  t0  make  the  application, 
is  denouncing  Congress,  and  especially  his  fellow-Repub-  Mp  Edit0P)  did  you  eyer  g0  ,,  possum  »  hunting  ?  If 


hcans,  because  they  decline,  as  a  part  of  the  govern-  neyer  didj  1  baye_  The  „  yarmint ;?  will  run>  and 
ment,  to  recognize  slaves  as  property !  Let  not  those  fce  acth.e  cnough  as  loDg  as  therp  ia  any  hope  of  elud- 
who  are  inclined  to  despair  of  eventual  emancipation  ;  the  buntel. ;  but  iet  it  be  detected,  and  the  inno- 
forget  that  onr  public  men  are,  many  of  them,  ignorant  J  .  ous  creature  «keels  over»  and  lie8  a3 
the  first  principles  of  Abolitionism,  or  anti-slavery,  had  indeed  receiyed  the  „  death  blow  »  But 

«d  that  in  practice  some  of  these  same  individuals  are  leay(?it  a  moment>  and  it  goon  findg  that  it  hag  feet) 
a great  deal  better  than  m  theory  and  argument.  Now,  ^ 

aK.  __  .  ,  a.  ®  and  discovers  a  use  for  them, 

uis  very  Mr.  Olm  is  a  genuine  hater  of  slavery.  He  ,  ,  *  ,,  A  , 

•  .  J  .  .  ,r  .  u  .  .  ,  /  ..  .  Slavery,  unmasked  by  the  sword  of  war,  and  cower- 

is  not  even  a  color-phobist.  He  has  voted  repeatedly  in  .  ,  ,,  ,,  „ 

v.  OA  A  A  •  Ai  Ai  A  A  •  •  mg  beneath  the  world’s  mdignant  eye,  penitently  cries, 

own  State  to  give  the  suffrage,  without  restriction,  ®  ,,  UT)  .,  ,  .  n  n  „  t>„a 

.  -  XT  °  ,  _  ’  “Peecav”— “Be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.”  But 

tithe  colored  people  of  New  York  as  he  stated  the  death_bed  repentance  aJgudden  conversions  are  sus- 
ther  day  in  a  speech.  He  has  voted  for  Emancipation  g>  We  do  not  belieye  the  '  le  are  conyerted, 

m  the  District  for  Confiscation  and  Emancipation  hills-  th  are  gim  l  alarmed  and  that  alarm  is  fa8t  subsid. 
he  cnly  trouble  is  that  when  it  comes  to  argument,  he  *  every  Federal  victory  more -firmly  fastening  the 
cannot  shake  off  the  ideas  which  shareholding  pohti-  fe“;rs  of  the  bondmen. 

cians  and  statesmen  have  ,  taught  for  fifty  years.  This  „But  our  goldiep8  si  the  John  Brown  gongn  1 
«  he  ease  of  many  of  onr  puhhc  men  The  President  haye  attend&d  many  reyival  meetings,  and  heard  the 
doubtless  is  not  free  from  the  failing  ;  but  when  a  stern  yBegt  ginners  sing  • 

necessity  arises,  they  will  all  act  better  than  they  talk  ™  .f0“>0  no,  none  but  the  righteous  shall  see  God.” 
—we  will  hope,  at  least.  0p 

One  of  the  conspicuous  events  of  the  week  was  the  “  Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away, 

presentation  of  an  Emancipation-Memorial  to  the  Presi-  ’Tis  ail  tllat  1  can  do-” 

'tint,  last  Friday,  by  a  deputation  of  Progressive  Friends.  ’Twa3  the  melody  tbat  touched  them,  not  the  senti- 
^°u  will  publish  a  full  account  of  the  matter  from  nient- 


forget  that  our  public  men  are,  many  of  them,  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  Abolitionism,  or  anti-slavery, 
Ud  that  in  practice  some  of  these  same  individuals  are  ^ 
»  great  deal  better  than  in  theory  and  argument.  Now, 


is  not  even  a  color-phobist.  He  has  voted  repeatedly  in  . 
his  own  State  to  give  the  suffrage,  without  restriction,  , 
tithe  colored  people  of  New  York,  as  he  stated  the 
other  day  in  a  speech.  He  has  voted  for  Emancipation 
in  the  District,  for  Confiscation  and  Emancipation  bills-  ] 
The  only  trouble  is,  that  when  it  comes  to  argument,  he  . 


Mother  source,  and  I  will  n 


»  difficulties  ;  will  you  sweep 


satisfied,  from  many  facts  that  have  come  to  my  know-  th®01  away’  and  oblige  me  and  others  by  stating  the 
ti%e,  that  the  presentation  of  the  Memorial  not  only  ground  uPon  which  you  think' the  present  war  will 

Passed  off  very  happily,  but  that  it  left  a  deep  impres-  end  slavery  ?  _ Truly  yours,  Juntos, 

sjon  upon  the  mind  of  the  President.  The  members  of  7  "  ~  ~  , 

the  deitiiton  v  ,  ...  ,  A  deputation  of  Pennsylvania  Quakers  is  in  Wash- 

son  w h  n  Wh°  Sp°ke  °D  the  °cca810n— Mr-  Jolln-  ington,  praying  the  President  to  proclaim  freedom  to 
ana  Wm.  Barnard — were  endowed  at  the  time  with  a  the  slaves,  as  the  only  way  of  putting  down  the  rebel- 
c  ssif-possessed,  yet  frank  and  communicative  spirit,  lion.  It  is  a  curious  faot  that  the  non-combatants  are 
&nd  tbs  prefatory  address  of  Mr.  Johnson,  his  after  only  advocates  of  this  measure.  The  men  who  are 
colloquy  xniti  t-j  T,  ,,  doing  the  fighting  do  not  ask  for  it. — opnngjiela  Kepub- 

„  the  President,  and  William  Barnard’s  ncaj{t 

feren0rtatl0n’”  ^  1  may  u8e  the  laDguage  of  tbe  con-  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  The  Republican  means 
oe-room,  were  in  excellent  taste,  and  were  full  of  «<  ”  If  bv  that  term  it  intends  to 


feren  tl0n”  U  1  “ay  use  the  language  of  the  con-  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  The  Republican  means 
^0,  ®'r.°0“’  wel'e  iQ  excellent  taste,  and  were  full  of  by  „  n0n.C0mbatants.”  If  by  that  term  it  intends  to 
Present  eloil1lence'  Member3  of  Congress  who  were  designate  the  class  who  are  conscientiously  restrained 
‘mores  *  “e  interview  teU  me  that  they  were  much  fpom  t.ab;ng  up  armSi  then  its  asserted  “  fact”  is  as 
The  t>_! ef,  by  il’  and  tbey  are  8ul’e  Ml’p  Lincoln  was.  fajge  ag  itg  gaeer  is  unworthy  of  candid  journalism. 


a  Utt?dent  W.SB  V6ry  k“d  and  C01'dial> though  doubt'  But  even  if  we  suppose  the 


broader  application,  the  statement  is  still  grossly 


PasteiT  mylast  letter> 1116  House  of  Representatives  has  untrue  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  friends  of  emancipa- 
an  Mancipation  Act  for  the  rebel  States,  or  _ „V.mv  there  is  amole  ground  for  assert- 


rather  f  JimanciPatio11  -A-01  for  the  rebel  States,  or  tion  not  ln  tbe  army,  there  is  ample  ground  for  assert- 
treniend0r  the  leadera  of  the  rebeUion-  There  was  a  fag  that  tbousands,  if  not  tens  of  thousands,  of  soldiers 
Huarel ' T  Sght  again8t  the  bUL  The  House  was  very  in  the  field  are  earnestly  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
of  siayy  divided  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  pregident  may  do  the  very  thing  which  the  “  Pennsyl- 
aB(j  .ery'  Every  Border-State  man,  every  Democrat,  yan;a  Qua]j;ers  ”  asked  him  to  do.  Of  the  delegation 
tSainst;111^84  every  “  conservative  ”  Republican  voted  tbat  bore  tbe  Memorial  of  the  Progressive  Friends  to 
The  chief  value  of  the  biU  was  the  the  President,  one  has  lost  in  the  war  her  only  son— a 

8laves  obtamed  by  it.  The  biU  provides  that  all  noble  young  man,  whose  highest  motive  for  enlisting 

arms  w  ,  .  .ading  rebels  who  will  not  lay  down  their  wa3  be  might  aid  in  putting  down  slavery ;  while 
tion  sh  II  8iXty  days  after  8  Presidential  proclama-  tbe  heart  of  another  is  agonized  with  apprehension  for 
that  an  b®  6mancipated.  For  one,  I  have  little  faith  the  fate  of  a  son  who  is  hourly  expecting  to  expose  his 

States  ^  8UCb  wdT  set  any  slaves  free.  If  the  rebel  ijfb  in  battle  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.  Are  mothers  like 

ke  granted  vimb  at  80  early  day’  an  act  of  amne8ty  will  these  worthy  of  nothing  better  than  a  sneer  from  such 
great  eJL  by  tbe  President ;  and  if  they  do  not,  and  a  journals  as  The  Republican  f 
>ill  be  ergenoy  Arises,  if  slavery  be  touched  at  all,  it  - : 

av?ay  °verwhelmingly.  Everything  wiU  be  swept  The  Ordeai.  of  Free  Labor  in  South  Carouna—No 

^din’e^v0  half  measures  win  be  instituted.  Slavery  reader  should  fail  to  examine  carefully  the  report  of 
k  But  r  be  8uddenly  abolished  in  this  way.  It  cannot  Mr.  Pierce,  the  goverment  Superintendent  of  the 
»»y  f0r  :8U“h  acta  wealten  the  institution  and  pave  the  Freedmen  of  South  Carolina,  which  will  be  found 
Isee  ' tSfinaUestl'uction-  entire  on  the  first  page.  What  a  demonstration  it 

Grim*  tbP  resolution  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  affords  of  the  safety  and  profitableness  of  emancipa- 
biethod  w  jn  the  bm  mtrodueed  by  Mr.  Hale,  the  tion,  and  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  pretence  that 

Z Z  h  8laveryca“  be  destroyed,  and  with-  the  negroes  would  not  work  without  the  stimuius  of 

‘e8tloa  of  right  or  power.  Mr.  Grimes’s  reso-  the  lash!  Why  will  net  the  President  and  Congress 
4  9  t0  giv6  the  President  the  power  to  issue  at  once  determine,  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 

the  defen  °“  CaUing  upon  alt  loyal  men  to  rush  to  authority  to  make  all  the  slaves  a%  free  as  those  m  the 

^“d  or  f rge °f  th?ir  C0Untry ’  7hether  white  or  black,  Department  of  Gen.  Hunter ? 

he  govern  *  ’  a“d  m  Ca8e  a  sUve  so  otfers  to  defend  This  report  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  family 
areWard  f  ntwithhisUfe’he8haUbe  made  free  a,  in  the  free  States,  it  could  not  fail  to  convince  thou- 
Sruage  “J  J*  patri0ti8m'  1  d0  not  the  ex’act  8ands  0f  the  folly  of  the  popular  objections  to  emanci- 

bil,  1116  Jomt  resolution,  but  the  ideas.  Mr  nation  How  many  of  our  conservative  journals, 
Sfit for  the  same  thmg-  No  one  Will  religious  and  political,  will  be  fair  enough  to  print  it,. 
»ght  of  the  President,  in  an  emergency,  to  Watch  and  see. 


It  has  been  the  invariable  custom  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  commemorate  this  National 
Anniversary  ;  not,  however,  in  the  boastful  spirit  and 
inflated  manner  of  those  who  rejoiced  in  a  Union  with 
slaveholders,  and  who  could  see  no  contradiction,  in 
such  a  Union,  to  the  great  principles  of  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  4th,  1776.  Our 
celebration  has  ever  been  with  the  distinct  and  simple 
purpose  of  recalling  to  the  mind  and  impressing  upon 
the  heart  of  the  people  the  great  “  self-evident  truths, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  an  inalienable  right  to  Life,  Liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.” 

Confident  that  our  repeated  testimonies  on  these 
National  Anniversaries  have  been  as  good  seed,  sown 
upon  soil  long  indeed  stubborn  and  unyielding,  but  at 
length  fertilized,  and  now  full  of  promise  of  a  glorious 
harvest— soon,  we  trust,  to  he  gathered  in— we  again 
invite  and  summon  the  friends  of  freedom,  of  every 
name  and  age,  and  whether  living  within  or  beyond 
the  bounds  of  this  our  honored  Commonwealth,  to  meet 
with  us,  as  aforetime,  and  in  even  greater  numbers 
than  ever  before,  at  the  beautiful  and  well-known 
FRAMINGHAM  GROVE,  on  the  ensuing  Fourth  of 
July. 

We  need  say  nothing  of  the  beauty  and  many  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  spot,  whether  for  adults  or  for  th^  young. 
The  day  and  the  occasion  constitute  the  real  claims 
upon  our  attention,  and  to  these  let  the  Anti -Slavery 
men  and  women  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  New  England, 
respond  fitly,  as  they  so  well  know  how  to  do. 

The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Co.  will  convey 
passengers  to  and  from  the  Grove,  upon  their  main 
road  and  its  branches,  on  that  day,  at  the  following 
rates  of  fare  : 

From  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Millbury — 70  cents  for 
adults ;  35  cents  for  children. 

From  Grafton — adults,  60  cents  ;  children,  30  cents. 
From  Milford,  Milford  Branch  (except  Holliston), 
Northboro’,  Marlboro’,  Needham,  Grantville,  Cordaville, 
Southboro’,  and  Westboro’ — 50  cents  for  adults  ;  25 
cents  for  children. 

From  Natick,  Holliston,  and  Ashland  —  adults,  40 
cents  ;  children,  20  cents. 

Trains  will  run  to  the  Grove  as  foll«ws  : 

Leave  Boston  at  9.15,  and  Worcester  at  9.40,  a.m., 
stopping  at  way-stations  ;  from  Millbury,  regular  morn¬ 
ing  train  ;  Milford,  at  7.10,  or  9.40  ;  Northboro’,  at  T ; 
Marlboro’,  at  7.24,  or  10.15. 

Returning,  leave  the  Grove  at  5.15  for  Boston  and 
Worcester ;  at  6.15  for  Milford  and  Northboro’  branches. 

Admission  fee  to  the  enclosure  of  the  Grove,  for  those 
not  coming  by  the  cars — adults,  10  cents  ;  children,  5 
cents.  Those  who  come  by  railroad  admitted  free. 

flS~  The  House  at  the  Grove  will  he  open  for  Refresh¬ 
ments. 

In  ease  of  rain,  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  Waverley 
Hall,  opposite  the  railroad  depot  at  South  Framingham. 

Addresses  from  well-known  advocates  of  the  cause, 
with  Songs,  and  such  recreation  as  this  attractive  place 
affords,  will  occupy  the  day.  Among  the  speakers  ex¬ 
pected  are  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Andrew  T.  Foss,  Charles  C.  Burleigh,  E.  H.  Heywood, 
Wm.  Wells  Brown,  John  S.  Rock,  Esq.,  Rev.  Daniel 
Foster  of  Kansas,  and  others. 

Friends,  one  and  all !  .Let  us  be  like  those  who  wait 
for  their  Lord,  at  his  coming ;  that,  whether  it  he  at 
midnight,  or  at  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning,  we 
may  be  found  ready,  our  lamps  trimmed  and  burning. 
Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  work  with  redoubled  energy 
and  zeal.  The  enemy  everywhere  is  sowing  tares.  If 
possible,  the  very  elect  will  he  deceived.  Let  not  one 
stay  his  hand,  or  hold  back  his  testimony  ;  hut,  with 
renewed  purpose  and  with  increased  hope,  do  battle 
valiantly  for  God  and  humanity,  until  the  diminishing 
advocates  of  slavery  are  driven  forever  from  the  field, 
and  “  Liberty  be  proclaimed  throughout  all  the  land, 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 

Samuel  May,  Jr., 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Committee 

E.  H.  Heywood,  of 

Henry  O.  Stone,  Arrangements. 

Charles  A.  Hovey, 

PROSPECTUS  OF  TEE  WOMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

When  we  consider  tliat-there  is  scarcely  a  party,  sect, 
business  organization  or  reform  which  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  press,  it  appears  strange  that  women, 
constituting  one  half  of  humanity,  should  have  no  organ 
in  America,  especially  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  their 
interests,  particularly  as  these  interests  have  excited 
more  wide-spread  attention  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other,  while  in  no  other  country  can  the  double  power 
of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  be  made  so  effective  in 
their  behalf.  This  appears  stranger  from  the  fact  that 
conservative  England  has  successfully  supported  a 
journal  of  this  sort  for  years  with  ackowledged  utility. 

America  needs  such  a  journal  to  centralize  and  give 
impetus  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  various 
directions  to  advance  the  interests  of  woman.  It  needs 
it  most  of  all  at  this  time,  when  the  civil  war  is  calling 
forth  the  capabilities  of  women  in  an  unwonted  degree, 
both  as  actors  and  sufferers— when  so  many  on  both 
sides  are  seen  to  exert  a  most  potent  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  the  nation,  while  so  many  others  are  forced 
by  the  loss  of  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  to  seek 
employment  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families. 
Social  problems,  too,  are  gradually  becoming  solved  by 
the  progress  of  events,  which  will  leave  to  that  of 
woman  the  most  prominent  place  henceforth. 

To  meet  this  want  of  the  times,  we  propose  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Woman’s  Journal,  based  on  the  motto,  “Equal 
Rights  For  All  Mankind,”  and  designed  especially  to 
treat  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of 
woman  and  to  furnish  an  impartial  platform  for  the 
free  discussion  of  these  interests  in  their  various  phases. 
It  will  aim  to  collect  and  compare  the  divers  theories 
promulgated  on  the  subject,  to  chronicle  and  centralize 
the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  women  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  and  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  such  under¬ 
takings,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  neglect  no  field 
of  intellectual  effort  or  human  progress  of  general 
interest  to  men  of  culture.  It  will  comprise  reviews  of 
current  social  and  political  events,  articles  on  literature* 
education,  hygiene,  etc.,  a  feuilleton  composed  chiefly  of 
transactions  from  foreign  literature — in  short,  what¬ 
ever  may  contribute  to  make  it  a  useful  and  entertain¬ 
ing  family  paper.  Its  columns  will  be  open  and  re¬ 
spectful  attention  ensured  to  all  thinkers  on  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  under  the  usual  editorial  discretion, 
only  requiring  that  they  shall  accept  a  priori  the  motto 
of  the  paper,  and  shall  abstain  from  all  personal  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Among  the  contributors  already  secured  to  The  Jour¬ 
nal  whom  we  are  permitted  to  name  are  Mrs.  Lydia  M. 
Child,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Severance,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  Mrs.  Frances  D.  Gage,  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer 
Peabody,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Geo. 
'Wm.  Curtis,  T.  W.  Higginson,  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
Theodore  Tilton,  and  William  H.  Channing  ;  and  other 
distinguished  writers  have  promised  us  tfceir  aid.  No 
pains  will  be  spared  to  enlist  the  best  talent  in  the 
country,  and  to  make  the  paper  one  of  literary  merit, 
as  well  as  practical  utility. 

The  Journal  will  be  issued  semi-monthly,  in  quarto 
form,  sixteen  pages,  at  two  dollars  per  annum,  the  first 
number  appearing  on  the  1st  of  October  next,  and  will 
be  published  in  Boston. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  from  this  date  by 
agents  of  The  Journal,  or  by  the  Editors,  Roxburv,  Mass., 
Lockbox  2,  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  first  number  of 
the  Journal.  In  this  connection,  we  would  earnestly 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  friends  of  woman  throughout 
the  country,  in  extending  the  Bubscription-list  of  The 
Journal,  and  thus  placing  it  on  that  permanent  basis 
which  will  ensure  its  continued  utility  and  success. 
Those  interested  in  the  enterprise  are  respectfully 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Editors  at  the 
above  address. 

A  discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  will  be  made  to 
agents. 

jg5r*Agents  will  please  return  all  prospectuses  with 
names  before  the  15th  of  July. 

Mary  L.  Booth, 

Marie  E.  Zakrzewska,  M  H- 

Boston,  May  15,  18G2. 

Browns  on's  Review. — Some  very  striking  extracts 
from  the  latest  number  of  this  work  will  be  found  on 
the  fourth  page.  We  can  think  of  no  writer  who  has 
discussed  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  Rebellion  in  a 
more  masterly  way  than  Dr.  Brownson.  It  Will  be 
seen  that  he  holds  and  vindicates  the  very  doctrine 
.  which  Senator  Sumner  so  recently  illustrated  and 
enforced- 


Littell’s  Living  Age  reaches  us  regularly  like  the 
sun,  and  always  brings  a  collection  of  valuable  articles, 
gathered  with  rare  judgment,  chiefly,  though  not  exclu¬ 
sively,  from  the  best  foreign  periodicals.  It  occupies  a 
peculiar  place  among  the  magazines  of  the  day,  and  one 
in  which  it  has  no  peer.  We  value  it  highly,  and  can 
most  sincerely  commend  it  to  our  readers.  Boston  : 
Littell,  Son  &  Co. 

Freedom  in  the  Territories. — The  President  having 
promptly  affixed  his  signature  to  the  bill  prohibiting 
slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  now  ex¬ 
isting  or  to  be  hereafter  required,  it  is  now  a  law.  But 
what  if  the  Supreme  Court,  remaining  pro-slavery  as 
at  present,  should  pronounce  it  unconstitutional  ? 

of  Congress 

freeing  the  slaves  of  rebels. 

We  give  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  the  bill  freeing  the  slaves  of  rebels  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alloy,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Babbitt, 
Baker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bingham,  Blake,  Bnffinton,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Chamberlain,  Clark,  Colfax,  Frederick  A.  Conkling, 
Roscoe  Conkling,  Covode,  Cutler,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dann,  Edg- 
erton,  Edwards,  Elliott,  Ely,  Fenton,  Fisher,  Frank,  Gooch, 
Goodman,  Guriev,  Hale,  Hanehett,  Hickman,  Hooper, 
Hutchins,  Julian, ‘Kelley,  Kellogg  (Mich.).  Killhiger,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Loomis,  Lovejoy,  Lowe,  McICnight,  McPherson,  Mit¬ 
chell,  Moorehead, 'Morrill  (Vt.),  Nixon,  Olin,  Pike.  Porter, 
Potter,  Rice  (Mass.),  Rice  (Me.),  Riddle,  Rollins  (N.  H.), 
Sargent,  Sedgwick,  Shanks,  StTellabarger,  Sherman, 
Spaulding,  Stevens,  Stratton,  Train,  Trimble,  Trowbridge, 
Van  Horn,  Van  Valkenburg,  Verree,  Wallace,  Walton, 
Washhurne,  Wheeler,  White  (Iud.),  Wilson,  Windom,  and 
Worcester— 52. 

Nays— Messrs.  Ancona,  Biddle,  Blair  (Va.),  Brown  (R. 
I.),  Brown  (Va.),  Calvert,  Clements,  Cobb,  Corning,  Cra¬ 
vens,  Crittenden,  Delano,  Diven,  Dunlap,  English,  Granger, 
Grider,  Hall,  Harding,  Harrison,  Holman,  Horton,  Johnson, 
Kellogg  (III.),  Law,  Lazear,  Leary,  Lehman,  Mallory,  May, 
Maynard,  Menzies,  Morris  (Ohio),  Norton,  Odell,  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Perry,  Phelps  (Mo.),  Price,  Robinson,  Rollins  (Mo.), 
Sheffield,  Shiel,  Steele  (N.  J.),  Thomas  (Mass.),  Thomas 
(Md.),  Vallandigham,  Woodward,  Ward,  Webster,  White 
(Ohio),  Wicklifle,  Wood  and  Woodruff— 54, 

WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  23d,  Mr.  Wade  reported  from 
the  Commit’ee  on  Territories  a  hill  admitting  the  State 
of  Western  Virginia  into  the  Union,  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  One  of  these  requires  that  the  Convention  to 
frame  its  Constitution  shall  therein  provide  that  the 
•hildren  of  all  slaves  born  after  the  4th  of  July,  1863, 
shall  be  free.  Another,  that  the  Convention  shall  in¬ 
clude  within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Counties  embraced  within  the  memorial,  the 
Counties  of  Berkeley,  Jefferson,  Clark,  Frederick, 
Warren,  Page,  Shenandoah,  Rockingham,  Augusta, 
Highland,  Bath,  Rockridge,  Botetourt,  Craig,  Alleghany 
and  Covington,  all  of  which  He  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  so  that  the  Blue  Ridge  is  made  the  boundary  of 
the  new  State  on  the  east.  The  Constitution  which  the 
Convention  is  to  frame,  embracing  these  provisions, 
must  he  ratified  by  the  people,  and  tbe  President,  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  official  evidence  of  this  fact  from  the 
Governor,  ia  to  proclaim  Western  Virginia  a  State  in 
the  Union,  whereupon  shS  becomes  such. 

enlistment  of  black  soldiers. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th,  Mr.  Hale  introduced  a  bill 
relative  to  further  enlistments  in  the  army.  The  hill 
provides,  that  when  necessary  to  make  further  enlist¬ 
ments,  the  President  is  authorized,  by  proclamation,  to 
call  on  all  persons,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or 
condition,  to  enlist  in  the  army.  The  hill  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  every  slave  enlisted  under  such  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  President  shall  be  ever  thereafter  entitled  to 
all  the  bounties,  privileges,  etc.,  of  other  soldiers  in 
the  army.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
MiHtary  Affairs. 

POLYGAMY. 

The  House,  on  the  24th,  concurred  in  the  Senate’s 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  pi*ohibiting  polygamy  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  disapproving 
and  annulling  the  laws  ,of  Utah  on  that  subject.  The 
offence  is  punishable  with  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $500, 
and  imprisonment  for  five  years. 

CJtttnucks  ti  the  Wm. 

There  is  nothing  but  the  same  old  story  from 
McClellan’s  army  before  Richmond — the  story  of  what 
he  is  sure  to  do  when  he  is  fully  prepared— of  his  careful 
protection  of  rebel  property— of  thousands  of  soldiers 
disabled  by  sickness,  etc.'  Again  and  again  have  the 
correspondents  told  us  that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
taking  Richmond,  sure;  but  their  predictions  thus  far 
have  been  all  falsified. 

From  tlie  Southwest. 

The  expedition  which  proceeded  up  the  White  River 
from  Memphis,  several  days  since,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  obstructions  to  its  navigation,  has  been 
heard  from.  The  expedition  consisted  of  the  gunboats 
St.  Louis,  Lexington,  Conestoga  and  Mound  City,  and 
the  Forty-third  and  Forty-sixth  Indiana  Regiments, 
commanded  by  Col.  Fitch.  On  the  17th  the  expedition 
reached  St.  Charles,  eighty-five  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  two  rebel  batteries  were  found, 
mounting  seven  guns,  and  supported  by  a  force  of 
infantry.  The  gunboats  engaged  the  batteries,  while 
Col.  Fitch  landed  his  forces  some  two  and  a  half  miles 
below,  and  advanced  to  make  an  attack.  During  the 
action  a  rifled  shot  from  one  of  the  rebel  batteries  pen¬ 
etrated  the  steam  drum  of  the  Mound  City,  and  the 
escaping  steam  killed  and  disabled  most  of  her  officers 
and  crew.  Col.  Fitch  then  signalled  the  fleet  to  cease 
firing  while  he  made  an  assault,  and  the  batteries  were 
carried  by  his  troops  in  the  most  dashing  and  gallant 
manner,  and  with  no  loss  of  life.  The  rebel  infantry 
were  driven  from  the  support  of  the  guns,  the  gunners 
were  shot  at  their  posts,  their  commanding  officer, 
Freye  (formerly  of  the  navy),  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  eight  brass  and  iron  guns,  with  ammuni¬ 
tion,  were  captured.  The  enemy’s  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  is  estimated  at  125.  Our  loss  was  caused 
solely  by  the  escaping  steam  on  board  the  Mound  City. 

A  dispatch  from  Corinth,  dated  the  19th  inst.,  states 
that  our  army  has  ceased  its  pursuit  .of  Beauregard, 
and  returned  from  Booneville,  about  nineteen  miles 
below  Corinth,  to  a  more  northerly  position— probably 
to  Corinth. 

It  is  stated  positively  that  Beauregard  turned  over 
his  command  of  the  rebel  army  of  the  Southwest  to 
Bragg  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  left  for  Montgomery,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  17th,  accompanied  only  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  Staff.  Meantime,  the  rebels  are  said  to  be  taking 
up  the  rails  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  above 
Tupello,  tor  the  purpose  Of  relaying  them  between 
Meridian  and  Uniontown,  in  Alabama — thus  forming  a 
connection  with  Montgomery  by  rail  to  Selma,  and 
thence  by  boat  on  the  Alabama  River.  This  will  give 
them  more  immediate  command  of  the  Georgia  system 
of  railroads,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  round 
by  Mobile, — a  route  which  is  growing  every  day  more 
precarious,  in  view  of  the  contiguity  of  Commodore 
Porter’s  Mortar  Fleet. 

The  rebels  are  graduaUy  remarking  the  fact  that  the 
retreat  from  Corinth  was  not  the  great  “strategic 
move  ”  which  the  Richmond  papers  would  fain  have  us 
believe.  A  correspondent  of  the  Edgefield  (S.  C.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  writing  from  Okolona,  Miss.,  says,  the  retreat 
from  Corinth  had  upon  Beauregard’s  army  “  a  terribly 
demoralizing  effect.”  He  says :  “  Many  declare  they 
will  quit  the  service  and  go  home,”  and  “  indeed  the 
Tennesseeans  are  now  deserting  everyday.”  It  also 
appears  that  Beauregard  has  lost  some  of  his  laurels  ; 
“  not  a  few  of  those  who  were  heretofore  foremost  in 
his  praise  are  now  the  most  bitter  in  denouncing  him.” 
The  same  correspondent  says  the  Southern  army 
“  suffered  immensely  from  sickness  at  Corinth,”  and 
“  the  whole  country  from  there  to  Columbus,  Miss ,  is 
one  vast  hospital.”  There  are  two  thousand  siek  at 
Okolona,  and  they  are  in  a  terribly  suffering  condition. 

The  War  Department  has  received  the  important 
information,  through  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Morgan, 
dated  the  18th  inst.,  that  Cumberland  Gap,  leading  into 
East  Tennessee,  has  been  occupied  by  the  National 
forces.  Gen.  Morgan  states  that  after  great  difficulty 
he  reached  a  position  near  the  Gap,  and  at  1  o’clock  on 
the  morning,  of  the  18th  he  advanced  to  the  Gap  to 
attack  the  rebel  forces,  but  was  just  in  time  to  learn 
that  their  rear  guard  had  left  about  four  hours  before 
his  arrival. 

We  learn  from  Memphis  that  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace  has 
arrived  there  and  assumed  command,  and  that  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  take  official  possession  of  The  Argus 
office — that  paper  having  been  persistent  in  its  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  rebel  cause.  Two  men  connected  with  the 
press  of  New  York  have  been  appointed  to  supervise  the 
editorial  written  for  all  the  papers.  Business  matters 
in  the  city  are  rapidly  improving.  Boats  coming  North 
are  loaded  with  freight  and  passengers.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  is  administered  to  hundreds  of  people  daily, 
many  of  whom  have  recently  been  in  the  rebel  army. 
From  New  Orleans. 

By  the  Roanoke,  at  this  port,  we  have  New  Orleans 
dates  to  the  15th.  Gen.  Butler  sprung  a  surprise  upon 
his  troops  on  the  13th  ;  but  the  response  was  so  prompt 
that  he  issued  a  special  order  complimenting  the  men 
upon  their  alertness,  and  also  upon  their  general  beha¬ 
vior  since  they  occupied  the  city.  The  General  was 
serenaded  on  the  14th  by  a  large  party  of  Unionists. 
Of  course,  he  made  a  speech,  which  was  well  received. 
A  new  dally  paper  has  just  been  started,  edited  by  the 
great  financier,  Jacob  Barker,  now  83  years  old. 

Wlint  tile  Rebels  Sny  of  McClellan. 

From  tbe  Richmond  Dispatcb. 

A  MILITARY  ADVENTURER. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  war,  Gen.  MeCleUan  wrote 
to  a  distinguished  officer  iu  the  South,  expressing  his 
desire  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  army.  If  he  dare 

!deny  the  fact — and  his  recent  reports  prove  that  in 
mendacity  he  is  the  representative  man  of  the  Yankee 
nation— it  can  be  demonstrated  by  such  evidence  as 


will  dose  his  lips  in  eternal  silence.  When  he  was  at 
west  Point,  he  affected  to  fraternize  especially  with 
those  from  the  South,  and  to  have  little  sympathy  with 
those  from  his  own  section.  We  dare  say  that  this  was 


genuine,  ancUhat  he  realty  was  anxious  to  serve  under 
Jeff.  Davis  in  this  war  ;  hut  the  high  bribe  offered  by 
Lincoln  was  too  much  for  his  easy  virtue.  He  was  not 
tile  man  to  sacrifice  interest  to  sentiment,  and  of  late 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  become  as  extreme  in  his 
ailrmgon'.sm  a?  ‘n  bis  friendship  for  the  South, 
ihe  Richmond  Whig  copies  the  above,  and  adds: 

‘‘After  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  both  McClellan 
and  Rosecranz  declared  to  Confederate  officers  who  were 
Prisoners  of  war,  that  they  would  much  rather  be  leading 
an  army  against  Massachusetts  than  Virginia.  This  can 
ue  proved  by -unimpeachable  authority  if  denied.  This 
boasted  soldier  and  ‘  gentleman  ’  of  the  North  is  as  much 
a  hireling  and  adventurer  as  any  Hessian  in  his  ranks.  If 
ue  lias  any  conscience,  it  rebukes  him  -daily  for  the  base 
work  m  which  he  is  employed.  When  to  the  pangs  of  re¬ 
morse  is  added  the  shame  of  defeat,  his  condition  will  be 
such  as  even  an  enemy  may  pity.” 


before  Richmond,  consisting  of  a  number  of  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress  from  New  York,  Ohio,  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  with  Gov. 
t  lerpont  of  Virginia,  and  others,  returned  a  few  days 
since.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  Senator  Wade  had 
an  interview  with  Gen.  Sumner,  to  whom  he  spoke  his 
mind  in  the  emphatic  Wade  language  concerning  the 
practice  of  guarding  the  property  of  rebels  by  soldiers  in 
the  National  army.  He  told  him  that  this  was  not  the 
way  irPwhich  tlie  people  desired  the  war  to  be  conducted, 
and  that  Generals  were  trying  the  patience  of  the 
country  too  far.  Gov.  Pierpont  expressed  similar 
views,  saying  that  the  loyal  people  of  Virginia 
demanded  that  every  house,  horse,  cow,  or  chicken 
belonging  to  a  rebel,  or  liable  to  be  converted  to  rebel 
uses,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  comfort  of  .  our 
snldiers.  Gen.  Sumner  made  little  other  reply  than  a 
remark  to  the  effect  that  he  was  nottbeCommander-in- 
Linef.  and  could  not  justly  be  held  responsible.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  members  of  Congress  had  experience  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  rules  were  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  work. 

Messrs.  Diven  and  Smith  of  New-York,  and  others, 
were  caught  in  a  thunder-shower  on  the  way  from 
Gen.  Heintzelman’s  to  Gen.  McCleUan’s  headquarters. 
Some  of  them  sought  refuge  in  a  house  which  had  been 
left  by  a  rebel,  who  is  now  serving  in  Gen.  Johnston’s 
army,  in  charge  of  the  women  of  his  household ;  but 
bayonets  prevented  their  entrance,  and  they  were 
assured  by  the  soldiers  on  guard  that  the  strictest 
orders  had  been  given  that  no  person  should  set  foot 
within  the  premises. 

The  Members  of  Congress,  who  are  among  those  not 
noted  for  their  radical  tendencies,  learned  a  lesson 
in  the  rain.  It  was  noted  that  the  gentlemen  who  suf¬ 
fered  this  experience  did  not  manifest  a  desire  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  part  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  war  on  their  way 
home.  Among  the  passengers  who  came  up  were  Dr. 
Socrates  N.  Sherman,  who  will  be  in  the  House  to  vote 
to-morrow,  and  Gen.  Jamieson,  commanding  the  1st 
Brigade  of  Kearney’s  Division,  who  is  ill  from  typhoid 


rent  «mii«m™h,C,Swod  fuU  liberty  to  enjoy  their  inno- 
tion  o  ^molStatJoiU'rom1  any y o  'e?a^  °r  impl'oper  interrup' 
“  BriffiuUf.vroer  of  jamiss  H.  Van  Aden, 

“CYRUS 

Yomobedtent  servant, 

_  ,  Cyrus  S.  Haldeman. 

—Hereupon  The  Post  truly  and  handsomely  says : 

“  If  we  had  recalled  to  onr  minds  for  a  moment  that  tion 
Van  Alen  was  charged  with  the  management  of 
bands,  we  should  not  have  credited  these  reports  Hefa 
an  officer  that  does  bis  duty  m  all  its  relations.”  ‘ 


Negro  Regiments. 

Several  days  ago,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  inquiring  of  the  Secretary  of  War  whether  Gen. 
Hunter  has  organized  a  regiment  of  negroes,  fugitive 
slaves,  etc.,  for  the  defence  of  the  Union.  Secretary 
StaBton  has  answered  this  resolution,  t#  the  effect  that 
the  Department  has  no  official  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  ln  order  to  ascertain  if  the  information  is  true,  a 
copy  of  the  House  resolution  has  been  transmitted  to 
Gen.  Hunter  to  make  a  report  thereon. 

The  Secretary  adds  that  Gen.  Hunter  was  not  author¬ 
ized  to  organize  such  a  regiment ;  hut,  upon  his  requi 
sition,  arms  and  clothing  have  been  sent  to- the  forces 
under  his  command  without  instructions  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  He  has  not  been 
furnished  with  arms  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  slaves 
and  black  fugitives.  As  to  that  part  of  the  resolution 
calling  for  the  orders  and  the  correspondence  between 
Gen.  Hunter  and  the  Department,  the  President  in¬ 
structs  him  (Stanton)  to  say  that  such  a  report  at  this 
time  would,  in  his  (the  President’s)  opinion,  be  im¬ 
proper  and  incompatible  with  the  public  service. 

The  Employment  of  Blacks  la  tl»c  Army. 

Washington,  Wednesday,  June  18, 1862. 

Gov.  Pierpont  of  Virginia,  since  his  return  from  the 
Peninsula,  has  expressed  himself  very  strongly  against 
the  poUcy  pursued  there  of  keeping  our  soldiers  at 
work  on  entrenchments  and  engaged  in  other  menial 
occupation,  while  thousands  of  blacks  are  unemployed. 

He  says  that  the  work  of  common  day-laborers  should 
not,  except  in  cases  of  dire  necessity,  especially  in  a 
country  so  dangerous  to  health  as  the  Peninsula,  be 
added  to  the  severe  duties  of  a  soldier.  He  declares 
himself  in  favor  of  impressing  all  the  able-bodied 
negroes  within  reach  into  service,  both  those  who  ran 
away  from  their  masters  and  those  who  are  stiU 
engaged  in  raising  rebel  arms. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Senate  will  pass  Mr. 
Grimes’s  resolution  respecting  the  employment  of  all 
who  desire  to  serve  the  country  in  the  war  against  the 
slaveholders’  rebellion,  introduced  by  Senator  Grimes 
to-day.  A  decided  majority  has  already,  in  voting  on  a 
provision  in  one  of  the  Emancipation  bills,  pronounced 
in  favor,  of  the  enlistment  of  loyal  Africans.— Tribune. 

Increase  of  Loyalty  ln  Virginia. 

I  have  received  some  facts  corroborating  the  favora¬ 
ble  statements  that  have  been  made  of  returning 
loyalty  in  Eastern  Yirginia.  In  Elizabeth  City  County, 
where  the  sentiment  was  nearly  unanimous  for  seces¬ 
sion,  the  people  have  nearly  all  returned  to  their 
homes,  excepting  the  wealthy  slave-owners ;  and  the 
sentiment  to-day  among  the  actual  population,  is  not 
only  as  strongly  Union  as  it  was  before  rebellious,  but 
is  also  nearly  as  general  for  emancipation.  At  the 
recent  large  Union  meeting  held  at  Portsmouth,  Hon. 
Joseph  Segar  inquired,  in  the  midst  of  his  speech, 
after  strongly  depicting  the  horrors  of  rebel  misrule, 
“  What  shall  be  done  with  these  leaders  ?  ”  “  Hang 
them !  ”  shouted  a  voice.  “  Yes,”  replied  the  speaker, 
“  and  I  would  not  only  hang  them,  but  I  doubt  whether 
I  could  emulate  the  Christian  forgiveness  of  the  Court 
when  it  sentences  the  criminal  to  death,  and  asks  God 
to  have  mercy  on  their  souls!”  The  storm  of  ap¬ 
plause  that  greeted  this  sentiment  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  So,  too,  at  the  evening  meeting  in  Norfolk— 
which  was  well  attended  and  interesting— he  put  the 
question  to  the  audience,  whether,  if  forced  to  the 
choice,  they  would  prefer  to  retain  slavery  and 
abandon  the  Union,  or  would  choose  rather  to  remain 
in  the  Union  and  let  slavery  perish.  The  almost  unani¬ 
mous  reply  of  the  crowd  was,  to  let  slavery  perish,  if 
necessary,  but  to  retain  the  Union  at  all  hazards.  Mr. 
Segar  is  himself  a  good  illustration  of  the  rapid  change 
of  sentiment  on  the  question  of  slavery.  Though  all 
his  life  a  staunch  loyalist,  he  is  still  decidedly  pro- 
slavery;  and  yet  his  judgment  has  brought  him  to 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  policy  of  Emancipation,  to  which,  like  aU  intelU- 
gent  men  whose  loyalty  is  of  any  value,  he  yields  a 
cordial  support. — Cor.  Times. 

Tkc  Blacks  In  Virginia. 

Those  professedly  loyal  journals  which  clamor  for 
“  the  Union  as  it  was,”  miss  no  opportunity  to  defame 
and  traduce  the  blacks  of  the  South,  They  have  been 
assailed,  even  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  for  not  breaking  out 
into  general  insurrection  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  the 
whites  of  their  section  are  not  only  in  arms  but  organ¬ 
ized  and  drilled  for  war.  They  have  been  charged  with 
Hving  iu  idleness  on  Federal  rations,  when  in  fact  the 
whites  of  the  revolted  States  have  required  and  re¬ 
ceived  far  more  rehef  from  Federal  stores  than  the 
blacks,  and  have  not  done  a  tithe  so  much  in  return 
for  it.  Lastly,  they  have  been  accused  of  preferring 
robbery  to  industry  on  the  Virginian  Peninsula,  and 
to  have  organized  bands  for  general  plunder  and 
assassination.  The  Evening  Post,  having  been  misled 
into  giving  currency  to  this  latter  calumny,  has  been 
favored  with  the  following  official  refutation  of  it : 


ter  addressed  by  Dr.  Lieber  to  the  Attorney-General,  you 
use  the  following  language : 

•“  Gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance,  who  have  spent  some 
time  on  the  Yorktown  peninsula,  not  at  allhin friendly  to 
the  blacks,  complain  that  tbey  are  too  often  a  nuisance,  if 
not  worse:  ‘  They  are  thieves,  highwaymen  and  spies  for 
the  enemy,’  says  one ;  ‘  and  they  have  even  attempted  to 
muider  our  soldiers,’  and  allege  that  such  a  state  of  things 
is  owing  to  ‘  a  want  of  system,’  which  does  not  employ  the 
negro  element  for  the  purposes  of  labor.” 

So  far  as  this  deprtment  is  concerned,  the  charges  are 
untrue,  and  the  tenor  of  the  article,  generally,  very  unjust. 
The  “  gentlemen  of  your  acquaintance  ”  were  either  most 
wofully  mistaken  in  their  observations,  or  else  willfully 
blined  by  prejudice. 

No  sooner  was  Yorktown  in  possession  of  our  troops,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  James  H.  Van 
Alen  as  Military  Governor,  than  the  “  contrabands  ”  were 
set  to  work  under  the  immediate  charge  and  control  of  the 
Provost-Marshal,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  a  more 
efficient  or  desirable  class  of  laborers  has  not  been  at  our 
disposal.  Tbey  are  strictly  obedient  to  all  military  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  for  their  discipline,  and  they  per¬ 
form  their  dally  duties  with  commendable  alacrity.  They 
are  in  almost  every  case  willing,  contented  and  happy. 

So  soon  as  a  negro  comes  within  the  limits  of  this  com¬ 
mand,  no  matter  what  his  condition  may  be,  his  name  is 
placed  upon  the  “  mess-roll,”  and  it  physically  able,  he  is 
assigned  to  his  appropriate  gang,  and  set  to  work. 

The  white  laborers  formerly  employed  here  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  have  been  graduaUy  withdrawn,  and  the 
blacks  substituted  by  the  Quartermaster,  Commissary, 
Harbor-Master,  and  Medical  Director,  and  gangs,  number¬ 
ing  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  are  daijy 
detailed  for  each,  under  the  charge  of  a  member  ot  tne 


Superintendent  of  Fugitive  Blacks. — The  Rev.  D. 
D.  Nichols,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Reform  School 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed,  by  Gen.  Wadsworth,  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  of  the  fugitive  blacks  arriving  in 
Washington. 

Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  churches  in  Washington 
have  been  appropriated  by  tbe  government  for  nse  as  hos¬ 
pitals.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
and  all  other  public  buildings  that  are  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  understood  that  most  of  tbe 
wounded  will  be  brought  to  Washington,  and  most  of  tbe 
sick  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Jeff  Davis’s  Plantation.— An  officer  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Flotilla  writes  from  before  Yicksburg,  that  on 
his  voyage  up  stream  he  passed  Jeff  Davis’s  plantation, 
which  was  under  water.  Qn  a  ridge  of  high  ground  that 
rose  out  of  the  flood,  a  number  of  Jeffs  negroes  stood  bun¬ 
dle  in  band,  and  by  signs  and  shouts  manifested  their  desire 
to  be  taken  on  board  the  national  ships. 

Church  tendered  for  a  Hospital. — The  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  Channing  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  offered  it  to  the  Government  for  nse  as  a  hospital. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  building  is  undergoing  the 
necessary  alterations.  The  Congregation  will  worship  for 
the  present  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

Eighty-eight  Counties  in  Illinois  give  21,000  majority 
against  the  new  Constitution.  There  were  only  17  Counties 
to  be  heard  from .  and  they  gave,  in  1860,  about  9,500  Demo¬ 
cratic  (Douglas)  majority.  Of  tbe  specific  items  it  is  said 
that  the  three  clauses  concerning  negroes  are  adopted,  and 
the  bank  section  is  yet  in  doubt. 

Lenity  to  Rebels  in  Nop.folk. — Complaints  come 
from  Norfolk  that  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  military 
are  treating  the  rebels  there  with  so  much  consideration 
that  they  glory  in  their  treason,  and  taunt  Union  men. 
Many  of  the  latter  expressed  their  regret  tbat  they,  too. 


The  sham  Democracy  of  Butler  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  recently  held  a  Convention  which  heartily  endorsed 
and  commended  tlie  course  of  U.  S.  Senator  Cowan  of  that 
State.  We  understand  that  many  thousands  of  his  speeches 
have  been  franked  and  circulated  by  Democratic  Members 
of  Congress.  By  and  by,  he  will  want  the  votes  of  his 
new  admirers  to  reelect  him,  and  then  he  will  discover  that 
he  has  been  used  and  is  not  trusted  but  despised.  Few  men 
have  a  second  opportunity  to  make  so  grievous  a  mistake 
as  he  has  done — Tribune. 

Statue  of  Horace  Mann.— Miss  Stebbins,  at  Rome, 
has  completed  her  statne  of  Horace  Mann.  It  is  pronounced 
in  a  letter  “  superb,  and,  byuniversal  consent,  the  finest 
statue  in  any  studio  now  in  Rome.  It  is  eight  feet  high, 
and  is  richly  draped  with  a  cloak  loosely  over  the  figure, 
which  passes  under  the  right  extended  arm,  then  over  the 
breast  and  left  shoulder,  falling  in  rich,  graceful  folds  down 
the  back,  quite  to  tbe  base  of  the  statue.  The  left  hand 
clasps  a  book  against  the  breast,  and  upon  the  pedestal  is 
a  pile  of  books,  which  serve  as  a  support  to  the  figure  as 
well  as  to  indicate  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  man.  It  will 
be  sent  to  Munich  to  be  cast  in  bronze.” 


fact,  the1  “  Colored  States  of  America!  ”  Their  secession 
and  barbarous  warfare  have  proved  them  to  be  tlie 
“  Coward  States  of  America  ” ;  and  soon  they  will  be  tlie 
“  Conquered  States  of  America.” 

C.  S.  A.— Colored  States  of  America. 

C-  S.  A.— Coward  States  of  America. 

C.  S.  A.— Conquered  States  of  America. 

Laying  down  the  Shovel  and  the  Hoe.— It  is 
reported  that  two  hundred  able-bodied  slaves  in  Maryland, 
owned  by  masters  in  the  West  River  district  of  Anne  Arun¬ 
del  County,  have  laid  down  their  hoes  and  refuse  to  be  held 
in  bondage  any  longer.  They  offer  violence  to  no  one,  tint 
they  refuse  to  be  compelled  to  work  for  others  without 
compensation.  This  spirit  is  believed  to  be  spreading 
among  the  whole  slave  population  in  tbe  State.  Slavery 
may  thus  abolish  itself  in  Maryland— saving  trouble  and 
expense. 

Hon.  Gerrit  Smith  at  Music  "Hall. — On  Sunday 
forenoon,  June  loth,  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  of  Peterboro,  N. 
Y.,  delivered  a  very  impressive  discourse  on  the  rebellion, 
and  the  greatly  imperilled  state  of  the  country,  through 
the  all-absorbing  corruption  engendered  by  slavery.  A 
large  audience  was  present,  and  the  sentiments  advanced 
by  this  distinguished  philanthropist  elicited  frequent  ex¬ 
pressions  of  applause.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Smith  gave  a 
scathing  discourse  on  priestcraft,  which  he  regarded  as  an 
evil  and  a  curse  of  transcendent  magnitude  in  every  land. 
Long  may  bis  valuable  life  be  preserved  l— Liberator. 

Hunting  Runaway  Negroes. —  Washington,  June 
23. — Burch,  a  member  of  a  notorious  secession  family,  and 
one  Cleveland,  were  brought  here  to-day  under  arrest, 
charged  with  firing  at  and  maltreating  a  runaway  slave. 
They  were  taken  before  the  Provost-Marshal  at  Fairfax 
Court  House,  yesterday,  and  after  ari  examination,  sent 
here.  The  people  of  Alexandria  are  thrown  into  occasional 
excitement  in  consequence  of  the  hunting  and  seizure  of 
runaway  negroes.  .The  Mayor  last  week  issued  a  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  five  slaves,  the  property  of  a  Mary¬ 
lander.  One  was  captured  yesterday,  hut  Col.  Gregory, 
the  Provost-Marshal,  interposed  by  declaring  that  “Penn¬ 
sylvania  soldiers  did  not  come  here  to  be  negro-catchers,” 
and  the  trembling  fugitive  was  quickly  at  liberty _ Times. 

Slavery  in  Maryland. — -It  is  currently  reported 
tbat  the  slaves  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland— that  is,  a 
considerable  number  of  them— have  signified  to  their  mas¬ 
ters  a  decided  preference  for  wages  over  no  wages.  They 
do  not  fight,  nor  strike,  nor  threaten  ;  they  simply  stand 
still  and  decline  to  work  until  their  view  of  tlie  matter  shall 
have  been  considered  and  acted  on.  They  thus  evince  a 
moderation  and  thoughtfulness  that  Jeff  Davis  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  may  well  envy.  It.  is  not  probable  that  any  striking 
consequence  will  immediately  flow  from  this  attitude,  but 
it  will  doubtless  quicken  the  action  of  Maryland  on  the 
President’s  proposal  to  aid  any  State  which  shall  see  fit  to 
initiate  emancipation. 

The  Louisville  Journal,  a  Western  friend  writes 
us,  is  not,  and  has  not  for  years  been,  under  tbe  indepen¬ 
dent  control  of  its  nominal  editor,  George  D.  Prentice.  It  is 
mainly  owned  by  slaveholders  and  pro-slavery  men,  who 
dictate  its  political  course,  Mr.  Prentice  writing  for  it  and 
lending  it  his  name,  but  not  directing  its  political  course. 
Had  he  been  its  real  editor,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
would  have  condemned,  as  il  emphatically  did,  President 
Lincoln’s  proclamation  calling  out  seventy-five  thousand 
militia  upon  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  Onr  friend  gives  a 
history  of  the.pecuniary  fortunes  of  The  Journal,  which  we 
suppress,  having  stated  enough  to  account  for  the  incon¬ 
sistent  and  halting  course  of  that  sheet.— Tribune. 

Bad  Blood. — The  Nashville  Union  makes  the  fol- 
owing  statements  regarding  the  antecedents  of  Jeff  Davis  : 

“Jeff  Davis’s  father  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  log 
cabin  situated  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Fairview,  twelve 
miles  from  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  Tbe  house  is  now  weather- 
boarded  and  used  as  a  tavern.  Old  Davis  was  a  man  of 
bad  character,  a  horse  trader  and  swindler,  and  of  very 
low  habits.  A  fine  horse  was  missing  on  one  occasion  in 
the  neighborhood,  under  such  suspicious  circumstances 
that  he  found  it  safest  to  leave  tbe  Country  immediately 
and  fly  to  Mississippi.  Jeff  Davis  is  bis  illegitimate  son, 
born  some  miles  distant  from  his  father’s  house,  and  taken 
home  by  him  when  several  years  of  age.  These  are  noto¬ 
rious  facts.  Some  of  Davis’s  relatives  still  live  in  that  part 
of  Kentucky.  We  would  never  have  alluded  to  'this  sinis¬ 
ter  bar  on  Jeff’s  escutcheon,  were  not  his  friends  continually 
prating  about  Southern  gentility,  and  the  low  breeding  of 
Union  people.  Onr  own  opinion  is  that  Jeff’s  birth  does 
him  more  credit  than  any  portion  of  his  subsequent  life.” 

A  Good  Story— I  heard  a  good  story  of  two  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Congressmen  the  other  day.  Eliot’s  Confisca¬ 
tion  bill  was  up,  and  a  Massachusetts  member  having 
“  constitutional  scruples  ”  voted  against  it.  The  day  after, 
he  received  the  following  laconic  note  from  a  brother  Con¬ 
gressman  : 

“  Dear  Blank :  Don’t  make  a  - - -  fool  of  yourself  over 

the  Constitution.  That  sort  of  thing  is  played  out  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Yours  truly,  _ 

A  few  days  afterward  the  proposition  to  lay  a  tax  upon 
slaves  was  under  debate,  and  the  member  who  wrote  the 
above  took  strong  ground  against  the  proposition  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional !  The  M.C.  who  re- 
ceved  the  above  note  did  not  overlook  his  opportunity,  but 
sat  right  down  and  penned  the  following  to  his  friend : 

“  Dear - :  Don’t  make  a - fool  of  yourself  over 

the  Constitution.  That  sort  of  thing  is  played  out  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Yours  truly,  _  Blank.” 


neglect  and  overtask  them.  Instances  have  Qcbarred  w  ere 
they  have  been  worked  nearly  all  clay  without  food,  and 
very  frequently  all  night  and forth  the  follow- 


Provost-Marshal,  who  will  superintend  all  details  for  labor 

issued  from  these  headquarters,  and  be  held  responsible 
forthL  orooer  care  and  comfort  ot  the  men  so  detailed.  He 
Win  norP*,?ffer  gangs  to  work  for  a  longer  period  than  ten 
hours  eMh  day.  “or  t0  be  worked,uI,0n  Sunday,  excepting 
iifease^of  extreme  necessity ,  and  then  on  v  upon  specif 
directions  from  these  headquarters.  He  will  not  suffer  the 
men  to  be  deprived  of,  nor  to  be  unnecessarily  detained 
fmm  their  regular  meals  at  anytime;  but  be  will  adopt 

suck  measures  aud  regulations  as  may  be  demanded  by, 


saebusetts.  Yours  truly,  Blank.” 

There  was  some  fun  among  the  delegation  over  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  the  members  engaged  in  it  enjoyed  it  as 
heartily  as  anybody  else. — Wash.  Cor.  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican. 

Fear  of  Servile  Insurrections. — Memphis,  June 

17 _ During  the  past  few  days  great  alarm  has  existed  in 

Crittenden,  Mississippi,  and  adjoining  Counties  of  Arkansas, 
in  regard  to  slave  insurrections,  and  the  alarm  has  diffused 
itself  through  various  parts  ot  Western  Tennessee.  The 
Southern  newspapers  say  nothing  about  this.  They  almost 
fear  to  acknowledge  the  fact  to  themselves,  as  they  have 
feared  for  many  years  j  for  they  shudder  at  the  bare  idea 
of  the  horrors  which  will  attend  the  uprising  of  the  negroes. 
Indubitable  evidences  of  an  extensive  negro  plot  have 
Deen  discovered,  and  this  is  the  more  dreadful  because 
nearly  all  the  men  have  gone  to  tbe  war,  leaving  their 
nlantatioiis  and  their  homes  unprotected. 

1  A  number  of  the  Arkansans,  it  is  said,  have  seriously 
thought  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  Union  forces  in  Mem¬ 
phis  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  insurrections ;  but  other 
denizens  of  that  classic  State  declare,  justly  enough,  against 
such  an  appeal,  and  denounce  with  reason  the  iclea  of  beg- 

aS-aZ’WST  ■*““  K««- 

June  18  1862.- The  Emancipation  Convention  after  a  sis’ 
fngsweSrhnr’^r!adj0nrSedKthis  afternoon.  Its  proceed- 
evfneed  fohacf  en^US’,and„there  was  a  firm  determination 
miwlwki!  eneigetically  and  push  forward  the  great 
p0Acy 'I  ucb  tbe  Convention  was  organized  to  inaugurate. 

A  series  or  resolutions  was  heartily  adopted  endorsing  the 
National  Administration, recommending  the  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  State  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  aid  tendered  by  the  general  government ;  submitting 
to  the  people  of  the  State  the  details  of  such  action  and 
such  legislation  as  may  be  liecossary  to  accomplish  the  end 
in  view,  to  be  indicated  by  them  through  their  Representa¬ 
tives  to  the  next  General  Assembly;  proposing  a  thorough 
organization  of  the  State  for  the  faff  elections ;  condemning 
Gov.  Gamble’s  aspersions  of  soldiers  from  other  States,  and 
expressing  thanks  to  the  National  government  and  its  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  for  their  aid  and  protection  in  our  conflict 
with  the  rebellion.  Tflere  was  considerable  opposition  to 
tbe  resolution  condemning  Gov.  Gamble,  bat  it  was  Uuatiy 
passed.  All  Executive  Committee,  consisting  mem¬ 

bers  from  each  Congressional  district,  was  appointed. 

Aaron  M.  Fowsll  will  speak  at  Milton,  N.  Y.,Sun- 
!  day,  June  29.  Subject ;  “  The  War  and  Slavery.” 


EnocOH  ! 


We  sit  beside 


MY  HEART  AND  I. 
tired,  my  heart  and  I, 


And  wish  th  - 

The  moss  reprints  more  tenderly 
The  hard  types  of  the  mason’s  knife. 

As  heaven's  sweet  life  renews  earth’s  life 
With  which  we’re  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 
You  see  we’re  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 

We  dealt  with  books,  we  trusted  men, 
Andin  our  own  blood  drenched  the  pen, 
As  if  such  colors  could  not  fly. 

We  walked  too  straight  for  fortune’s  end, 


the  arguments  by  which  he  sustains  them.  In  that 
'speech  he  proves  himself  to  be  ns  scrupulously 
attached  to  the  Constitution  as  he  is  ardent  and 
unreserved  in  his  devotion  to  liberty  He  is  not 
merely  the  warm-hearted  philanthropist,  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  advocate  of  negro  emancipation,  but  also  an 
able  and  profound  constitutional  lawyer. 


We  loved  too  true  to  keep  a  friend  ; 
At  last  we’re  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 
How  tired  we  feel,  my  heart  and  I ! 


;e  which  thrilled  you  so  will  let 
You  sleep ;  our  tears  are  only  wet : 
What  do  ' 

So  tired, 


rt  and  X  ? 


here,  my  h< 
tired,  my  heart  and  I ! 

„ _ t  thus  in  that  old  time 

When  Ralph  sat  with  me  'neath  the  lime 
To  watch  the  sunset  from  the  sky. 

«  Dear  love,  yon’re  looking  tired,”  he  said ; 
I,  smiling  at  him,  shook  my  head : 

’Tis  now  we’re  tired,  my  heart  and  X. 

So  tired,  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I ! 

Though  now  none  takes  me  on  his  arm 
To  fold  me  close  and  kiss  me  warm 
Till  each  quick  breath  end  in  a  Sigh 
Of  happy  languor.  Now,  alone, 

We  lean  upon  this  graveyard  stone, 
Hncheercd,  unkissed,  my  heart  and  I. 

Tired  out  we  are,  my  heart  and  I. 

Suppose  the  world  brought  diadems 
To  tempt  us,  crusted  with  loose  gems 
Of  powers  and  pleasures  ?  Let  it  try. 

We  scarcely  care  to  look  at  even 
A  pretty  child,  or  God’s  blue  heaven. 


We  feelso  tired,  my  heart  and  X. 

Yet  who  complains  ?  My  h  eart  and  I  ? 

In  this  abundant  eartb  no  doubt 
Is  little  room  for  things  worn  out : 

Disdain  them,  break  them,  throw  them  by : 

And  if  before  the  days  grew  rough 
We  once  were  loved,  used— well  enough, 

I  think,  we’ve  fared,  my  heart  and  I. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


SR.  BROWNSON  ON  THE  PEACE  AND  TEE\ 
WAR  POWERS  OF  TEE  GOVERNMENT;' 


Yery  few  of  us  who  call  ourselves  loyal  men  and 
patriots  had  at  the  on  tbreak  of  the  great  Southern 
rebellion  a  perfectly  ciear  and  distinct  perception  of 
the  constitutional  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be 
suppressed.  All  were  anxious  for  its  speedy  sup¬ 
pression,  and  that,  too,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  for,  after  Baving  the  life  and  integrity  of  I 
the  Republic,  our  dearest  wish  was  to  save  constitu¬ 
tional  government ;  but  our  minds  were  not  clear  as 
to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  done.  To 
many  it  was  evident  that  the  peace  powers  of  the 
Constitution  were  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  and  to  others  it  was  not  clear  that  the  war 
power  could  be  constitutionally  invoked  and  exer¬ 
cised  against  our  owncitizens,  even  though  in  arms 
against  the  government. 

The  Administration  adopted  in  the  outset  the  theory 
that  the  rebellion  is  not  civil  war,  and  the  rebels  : 
not  enemies,  but  citizens  criminally  combined 
obstruct  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  This  is  evident  from  the 
President’s  inaugural  address,  and  his  proclamation 
calling  out  the  militia.  Congress  itself  at  the  extra 
session,  unless  its  partial  Confiscation  Act  be  an 
exception,  appears  to  have  adopted  the  President’s 
theory  of  the  rebellion,  and  we  can  call  to  mind  no 
act  of  that  session  incompatible  with  it.  But  on  this 
theory  the  government  is  restricted  to  the  peace  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution.  The  military  forces  are 
not  an  army  operating  against  enemies,  but  a  posse 
comitatus  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  magi 
trate  in  aid  of  the  civil  authority,  just  as  when  calle 
out  to  aid  in  suppressing  a  riot.  *  On  this  theory,  any 
and  every  assumption  of  war  powers,  or  appeal  to 
the  rights  of  war,  would  be  manifestly  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  unjustifiable  on  any  recognized  principles 
of  law.  Yet  the  government,  while  apparently 
adopting  this  theory,  which  we  call  the  peace  theory,  I 
and  assuming  the  country  to  be  at  peace,  has  block¬ 
aded  the  Southern  ports,  has  made  prizes,  sent  and 
received  flags  of  truce,  treated  captured  rebels 
prisoners  of  war,  released  them  on  parole,  or 
changed  them,  and  done  various  other  things  which 
imply  a  state  of  war,  and  which  would  be  highly 
improper,  in  some  respects  criminal,  if  the  rebels  are 
not  enemies  as  well  as  criminal  citizens. 

The  adoption  of  the  peace  theory  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  constitutional  theory,  and  many  of  its 
acts  being  defensible  only  on  the  war  theory,  have 
continued  and  increased  the  confusion  in  loyal  minds, 
and  at  the  same  time  given  the  opposition  in  and  out 
of  Congress  some  show  of  reason  in  organizing  them¬ 
selves  as  a  constitutional  party,  and  in  professing  to 
oppose  the  government  on  strictly  constitutional 
grounds.  If  the  government  adopts  and  insists  on 
the  peace  theory,  many  of  its  acts  are  undeniably 
open  to  the  strictures  of  such  men  as  Powell  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  Vallandigham  of  Ohio, 
and  Diven  of  New  York.  On  this  theory  the  various 
bills  introduced  into  Congress,  one  of  which  has 
passed  the  house  while  we  are  writing,  for  confis¬ 
cating  the  property  of  rebels  and  emancipating  their 
slaves,  are,  if  regarded  as  penal  statutes  against  the 
rebels,  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  It  may  be 
plausibly  argued,  to  say  the  least,  that  such  measures 
are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  peace  powers  of 
the  Constitution,  and,  if  defensible  at  all,  are  defensi¬ 
ble  only  under  the  war  power — only  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  property  and  slaves  in  question,  are  the 
property  and  slaves  of  enemies. 

The  Constitution  says  expressly  that,  “  The  Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  I 
treason,  but  no  attainder  sball  work  corruption  of  | 
blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  per-  ’ 
son  attainted.”  This,  taken  in  an  untechnical  sense 
and  as  usually  understood,  positively  forbids  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  any  confiscation  laws,  as  a  penalty  for 
treason,  except  during  the  life  of  the  traitor.  Confis¬ 
cation  of  rebel  property  as  a  punishment  for  treason 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  life  of  the  traitor,  would, 
consequently,  according  to  this  interpretation,  be 
manifestly  unconstitutional,  and  the  courts  would  be 
obliged  to  treat  the  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  it  as 
null  and  void.  So  of  emancipation.  As  a  peace 
power  neither  Congress  nor  the  President  has  any 
power  over  the  emancipation  question.  Slavery  does 
not  exist  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  it  has  any  legal  existence 
at  all'in  the  Union,  it  exists  by  the  jus  proprium  of 
the  several  States,  and  all  the  Federal  government 
has  authority  to  do  with  it  is,  to  see  that  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  for  the  return  of  persons  held  to 
service  escaping  from  one  State  to  another  is  carried 
out.  If  the  rebel  slaveholders  are  to  be  regarded 
as  enemies,  but  as  simply  criminal  citizens,  an 
emancipating  their  slaves  would  be  undeniably  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  a  usurpation  of  power 


that  no  lover  of  the  Constitution  „„„  „„„  mumoui 
permit.  So  far  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  those 
members  of  Congress  who  oppose,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  both  confiscation  and  emancipation. 

Yet,  we  heartily  approve  a  stringent  Confiscation 
Act,  and  demand  full  and  immediate  emancipation 
least  of  all  the  slaves  claimed  by  rebels.  *  *  * 
We  hold,  indeed,  that  all  the  property  of  the  rebel¬ 
lious  States,  and  all  held  under  them,  has  lapsed  to 
the  United  States  by  the  rebellion  of  those  States,  for 
we  hold,  as  our  readers  know,  that  State  rebellion  j 
State  suicide,  the  death  of  the  State,  and,  so  far  as  .. 
depended  on  the  State,  the  dissolution  of  all  civil 
society  in  its  territory.  Bat  we  demand,  if  Congress 
will  not  accept  this  doctrine,  that  it  authorize  the 
seizure  of  rebel  property  as  a  just  indemnity,  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  of  the  expenses  of  the  government  and 
the  losses  by  the  rebellion  of  loyal  private  citizens. 

But  we  cannot  make  this  demand  under  the  peace 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  or  on  the  government 
theory  of  the  rebellion.  We  can  make  it  only  under 
the  war  power,  as  one  of  the  rights  of' 
there  only  on  the  ground  that  the  country 
peace,  that  the  rebellion  is  civil  war,  and  that  the 
rebels  are  not  only  criminal  citizens  and  punishable 
as  such,  but  enemies  against  whom  the  government 
has  all  the  rights  of  war.  We  have  against  the 
rebels  a  1  the  civil  rights  determined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion  and,  besides  these,  all  the  rights  of  war  against 
h  Jf?  eDennes.  ’  lor  all  authorities  agree  that  a 
Certain  dimensions  is  civil  war, 
SSto  it?  W1/  t0  «vil  or  domestic  w» 
‘““  manner  as  to  a  foreign  war,  or  in  other  words 


oil  the  rights  that  domestic  enemies 

of  a  belligerent  in  addition  to  rights  as  a 


ibis  clears  up  the  confusion  we  have  referred  to 
as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Sumner’s  masterly  speech  ir 
the  Senate  on  Confiscation,  the  title  of  which  we  ha 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Sumner  has 
drawn  sharply  the  distinction  between  the  peace 
powers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  war  power,  and 
shown  what  we  can  and  what  we  cannot  do  under 
each  of  them.  We  have  done  nothing  but  state  in 
our  own  way  his  positions,  and  we  refer  to  his  speech 
for  the  authorities  he  cites  in  their  support,  and  for 


*  Art- Y .—Indemnity  for  ilit  Past  and  Security  for  the 
Future.  Speech  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
'-is  Bill  for  the  Confiscation  of  Property  and  the  Lib¬ 
ia  of  Slaves  belonging  to  Rebels.  Xn  the  Senate  of 


the  United  States,  May  18,  l: 


The  question  might  arise  whether  the  rebels 
..ot  States  rather  than  individuals.  The  States  have 
acted  in  their  State  capacity,  and  demanded  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  citizens  by  virtue  of  their  allegiance  to 
the  State.  In  such  a  case  the  demand  for  indemnity 
and  security  would  be  against  the  State,,  and  not 
directly  against  the  individual  citizen.  This  view 
was"  taken  and  urged  at  some  length  in  our  pages 
last  January,  in' the  article  on  The  Struggle  of  the 
Nation  for  Life.  *  *  ,  .  *  ,  *  '  , 

We  have  since  looked  more  closely  into  the  question 
of  State  Sovereignty  than  we  had  previously  done, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  States  are 
not  and  never  were  sovereign  States  either  in  law  or 
in  fact,  that  the  American  people  are  and  always 
have  been  one  political  people,  and  that  the  undivided 
allegiance  of  the  citizen  is  due  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  United  States  alone.  The  State  by  rebel¬ 
lion  forfeits  all  its  rights,  its  very  existence  ceases  to 
be  a  leo-al  entity,  and  therefore  the  citizen  is  not' 
bound  by  any  of  the  acts  or  enactments  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  State  after  its  rebellion.  Hence  he  jnust  be 
held  individually  responsible  for  his  rebellion,  and 
be  accounted  personally  an  enemy.  *  *  * 

The  right  to  confiscate  enemy’s  property  under  the 
war  power  is  indubitable  ;  but  the  war  power  itself 
— is  that  a  constitutional  power  1  As  against  foreign 
enemies  it  is  certainly  constitutional,  and  equally  so, 
if  the  doctrine  we  have  asserted  be  sound,  against 
domestic  enemies.  The  war  power  is  not,  as  some 
seem  to  suppose,  a  power  above  or  outside  of  the 
Constitution.  Every  sovereign  State  has,  by  virtue 
of  the  sole  fact  that  it  is  a  sovereignty,  the  inherent 
and  indefeasible  .right  of  self-defence,  or  of  self- 
preservation,  to  demand  redress  for  injuries  inflicted, 
and  to  guard  against  injuries  threatened.  In  this 
founded  the  right  of  war,  whence  flows  the  wi 
power.  The  war  power  is  inherent  in  the  United 
States  as  a  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  State, 
and  is  by  the  political  people  of  the  United  States 
expressly  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress, 
as  any  one  may  see  by  reading  Article  I.,  Section  8. 
The  Constitution  recognizes  the  war  power,  and 
confers  it  on  Congress.  It  is,  then,  a  constitutional 
power,  as  constitutional  as  any  of  the  peace  powers. 


the  Union  !  we  have  great  confidence  in  his  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  judgment,  and  would  treat  with  grave  con¬ 
sideration  any  opinions,  wishes,  or  even  prejudices  of 
hi«  however  unreasonable  they  might  appear  to  our¬ 
selves  ;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  not  losing  our  patience  when  we  hear  people 
talk  about  gradual  emancipation.  What  kind  of  use 
will  gradual  emancipation  be  as  a  war  measure  ?  If 
you  mean  to  adopt  emancipation  as  a  war  measure. 1 
you  must  do  it  at  once,  and  speedily ;  if  you  mean  to 
recommend  it  only  as  a  peace  measure,  to  be  carried 
out  after  the  war  is  over,  we  see  not  what  right  you 
have  to  meddle  with  it.  *  *  *  *  * 

I  We  have  never  heard  a  respectable  argument  ir. 
favor  of  gradual  emancipation.  “  Hope  deferred 
1  makes  the  heart  sick,”  and  the  very  worst  school  pos¬ 
sible  in  which  to  acquire  the  habits  of  freemen  is 
slavery.  What  good  purpose  do  you  propose  to  an¬ 
swer  by  gradual  emancipation  that  could  not  be 
answered  equally,  if  not  better,  by  immediate  eman¬ 
cipation?  *  .*  *  , .,  * 

There  is  another  view  of  the  case  which  so  religious 
a  man  as  the  President  ought  not  to  neglect.  Slavery 
is  an  injustice,  a  sin  in  the  State  that  authorizes  it, 
and  in  our  case  becomes  a  national  sin  the.  mpment 


The  principle  on  which  we  defend  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  confiscation  of  enemy’s  property  enables  ns  to 
defend  the  emancipation  of  the  enemy’s  slaves  as  a 
strictly  constitutional  measure.  We  hold,  as  we 
endeavored  to  prove  in  our  last  Review,  that  the  slaves 
in  aU  the  rebellious  Stales  are  already  legally  free. 
The  suicide  of  those  Slates  of  itself  emancipated  the 
slaves,  and  the  Federal  government  has  no  authority 
to  remand  them  to  slavery. 


We  have  no  doubt,  as  we  maintained  last  October 
in  our  article*  on  Slavery  and  the  War,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  Commander-in-Uhief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
has  the  power  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  when  and 
where  in  his  judgment  it  is  a  military  necessity,  or 
necessary  to  the  military  operations  in  hand.  So, 
think,  has  in  his  department  any  General  having  a 
departmental  command,  unless  he  has  received  posi¬ 
tive  instructions  from  his  superior  not  to  do  it.  The 
recent  order  of  General  Hunter,  freeing  the  slaves  in 
the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
comprised  within  his  military  department,  was,  we 
have  no  doubt,  a  valid  order,  and  the  persons  previ¬ 
ously  held  to  service  in  those  States  are  now  legally 
free — as  are  the  persons  so  held  freed  by  Gen.  Fre¬ 
mont’s  proclamation,  last  autumn,  in  the  Department 
of  the  West.  The  President  is  bound  by  the  legal 
acts  of  his  Generals,  unless  he  can  show,  as  we  pre¬ 
sume  he  cannot,  that  they  have  disobeyed  orders,  or 
disregarded  their  instructions.  If  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  the  slaves  were  legally  freed  by  the  orders  of  the 
Generals, the  President  cannot  remand  them  to  slavery 
by  any  modification  of  the  orders  after  they  were 
once  formally  issued.  Either  the  orders  did  not  free 
the  slaves,  or  those  slaves  are  now  legally  free,  what¬ 
ever  ,  may  have  been  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
President.  If  the  President  disapproved  of  the  policy 
of  those  orders,  he  should  have  instructed  his  Generals 
not  to  issue  them.  After  they  are  issued  it  is  too  late 
to  revoke  them.  A  third  party  has  then  an  interest. 

But  the  power  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  eman¬ 
cipate  the  slaves  is  confined  to  strict  military  neces¬ 
sity,  and  he  can  do  it  only  as  strictly  necessary  to  his 
military  operations.  The  Commander-in-Chief  may 
believe,  though  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
the  general  prosecution  of  the  war  to  emancipate  the 
slaves,  that  it  is  not  in  a  military  point  of  view  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  and,  therefore,  very  properly  refuse 
to  proclaim  emancipation.  The  power,  therefore, 
though  in  certain  supposable  cases  in  the  President, 
yet  as  it  is  included  in  the  war  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  is  more  properly  vested  in  Congress.  It  is  a 
war  power  rather  than  a  military  power,  and  eman¬ 
cipation  must  he  regarded  as  a  war  measure  rather 
than  as  a  military  operation,  or  military  expedient. 
The  military  can  adopt  it  only  as  a  measure  necessary 
to  its  operations,  but  Congress  can  adopt  it  as  a  useful 
or  advantageous  war  measure,  a  measure  useful  ip 
prosecuting  the  war,  in  securing  its  ends,  or  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  a  more  speedy  and  successful  issue. 

Judge  Trumbull,  in  his  able  speech  on  introducing 

bill  into  the  Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
for  confiscating  the  property  and  emancipating  the 
slaves  of  rebels,  has  dissipated  the  notion  entertained 
by  not  a  few,  that  the  war  power  and  the  military 
power  are  one  and  the  same,  and  that  only  the  mili¬ 
tary  can  exercise  the  war  power.  He  cleared  np  no 
little  confusion  by  showing  that  the  war  power  is  the 
legitimate  power  of  the  government,  and  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  Congress.  The  executive  depart¬ 
ment,  so  to  speak,  of  the  war  power,  as  of  the  other 
powers  of  the  government,  is  committed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  made  by  the  Constitution  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  hut  the  power  to 
declare  war,  to  vote  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and 
to  determine  the  policy  and  purposes  of  the  war,  is 
expressly  vested  in  Congress,  and  the  President  acts 
simply,  in  prosecuting  it,  as  the  executive  department 
of  the  government.  It  is  npt  true  to  suppose  that  the 
war  power  comes  into  play  only  under  martial  law, 
and  that  under  the  war  power  the  civil  gives  way  to 
the  military.  Under  our  Constitution,  die  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  holds  the  war  power,  and  it  is  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  civil  government  that  the  military  operates, 
or  has  the  right  to  operate.  The  President,  as  the 
chief  civil  magistrate  of  the  nation,  watches  ”  ' 


made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  whole  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union.  1 
military  command  is,  therefore,  subsidiary  to  his 
office  as  Chief  Magistrate.  The  military  is  only  an 
arm  of  the  civil  government,  and  can  rightly  move 
only  by  its  will ;  for  it  is  as  chief  civil  magistrate 
that  the  President  calls  out  the  militia  to  repel  an  in¬ 
vasion,  or  to  quell  an  insurrection,  or  has  the  chief 
command  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  this  always  ii_ 
ind.  The  civil  authority,  under  our  system,  controls 
the  military.  The  war  power  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  the  military,  but  of  the  civil  government,  and  the 
military  operate  under  and  not  over  it.  *  *  *  * 

The  real  danger  to  our  institutions  comes  from  the  , 
tendency  to  devolve  more  and  more  of  the  duties  of  | 
government  on  the  President.  He  exercises  in  times 
of  war  extraordinary  powers,  and  prudence  requires 
thatno  more  should  be  thrown  upon  him  than  properly 
belongs  to  his  office.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  distinct 
and  separate  the  several  departments  of  government 
as  was  intended  by  the  Constitution,  and  for  each 
department  to  take  care  to  neglect  none  of  its  own  , 
functions,  and  to  avoid  encroaching  upon  those  of 
either  of  the  others.  The  habit  of  devolving  upon  the ' 
Executive  duties  which  properly  belong  to  Congress 
or  calling  upon  it  to  do  what  Congress  itself  can  do’ 
is  fraught  with  di  nger,  and  may,  if  not  checked 
cause  or  permit  the  President  to  grow  not  into  a  mili- 
tary  chieftain,  but  into  a  civil  chieftain,  which  is  a 
great  deal  worse.  For  these  reasons,  we  prefer  that 
the  war  measure  we  insist  on  should  be  adopted  by 
Congress  rather  than  by  the  President,  for  as  civil 
magistrate  the  President  has  no  power  to  do  more 
than  recommend  it  to  Congress,  and  as  the  head  of 
the  military  power  he  can  do  it  only  in  a  military 
emergency.  In  any  case,  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  that  it  should  be ' 
done  by  the  military  authority.  Besides,  Congress 
has  freer  scope  under  the  war  power,  and  may  take 
a  larger  and  more  liberal  view  of  what  is  called  mili¬ 
tary  necessity  than  the  Commander-in-Chief  can.  It 
can  decree  emancipation  as  a  useful  war  measure 
though  not  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  absolutely 
necessary,  and  even  though  it  be  not  morally  impos- 
ible  to  suppress  the  rebellion  without  decreeing  it 
It  can  do  it  whenever  it  regards  it,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  best  judgment,  a  wise  and  prudent  measure,  and 
likely  to  be  highly  advantageous  in  prosecuting  the 
war.’  or  in  obtaining  the  desired  security  for  t[,e 
future. 

We  assert  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  under 
the  war  power  to  declare  universal  emancipation  as  a 
war  measure.  But,  as  a  war  measure,  it  is  obvious 
that  Congress  can  adopt  it  only  while  the  war  is  pend¬ 
ing.  When  the  war  is  over  and  peace  has  returned, 
Congress  has  no  longer  any  power  over  it,  for  we’ 
have  seen  that  emancipation  in  the  States  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  peace  powers  of  ' 
Federal  government.  ***** 

We  have  great  respect  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  j 


the  o-overnment  gets  the  constitutional  power  to  abol¬ 
ish  it,  and  neglects  to  exercise  that  power.  *  *  * 


One  way,  and  one  way  only  is  open  to  us  ;  one 
alternative  yet  remains,  and  that  is  to  do  what  should 
have  been  done  one  year  ago — decree  complete  and 
immediate  emancipation.  It  is  the  only  means  left 
us  of  escaping  a  shameful  mutilation  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  President  hesitates,  longs  but 
fears  to  strike,  and  Congress  wrangles,  and  lets  the 
golden  moment  glide  by.  Terrible  will  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  government,  both  executive  and  legisla¬ 
tive  if  the  rebellion  succeeds.  On  them,  not  on  the 
rebels,  will  fall  the  blasted  curse  of  outraged  hu¬ 


manity.  . 

We,  however,  still  hope,  before  we  appear  in  print, 
Congress  will  have  reconsidered  its  vote  rejecting  the 
Emancipation  Bill,  and  have  passed  an  act  freeing  all 
the  slaves  of  the- rebels. 


THE  CHANGED  CROSS. 

It  wgs  a  time  of  sadness,  and  my  heart, 

Although  it  knew  and  loved  the  Letter  part, 

Felt  wearied  with  the  conflict  and  the  strife, 

And  all  the  needed  discipline  of  life. 

And  while  I  thought  on  these,  as  given  to  me 
My  trial  tests  of  faith  and  love  to  be, 

It  seemed  as  if  I  never  could  be  sure 
That  faithlul  to  the  end  I  should  endure. 

And  thus,  no  longer  trusting  to  His  might 
Who  says,  “  We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,” 
Doubting,  and  almost  yielding  to  despair, 

The  thought  arose— My  cross  I  cannot  bear 
Par  heavier  its  weight  must  surely  be 
Than  those  of  others  .which  I  daily  see ; 

Oh,  if  I  might  another  burden  choose, 

Methinks  I  should  not  fear  my  crown  to  lose. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  on  all  around, 

E’en  nature’s  voices  uttered  riot  a  sound, 

The  evening  shadows  seemed  of  peace  to  tell, 
And  sleep  upon  my  weary  spirit  fell. 

A  moment’s  pause— and  then  a  heavenly  light 
Beamed  fall  upon  my  wondering,  raptur’d  sight, 
Angels  on  silvery  wings  seemed  everywhere, 

And  angels’  music  thrill’d  the  balmy  air. 

Then  One,  more  fair  than  all  the  rest  to  see. 

One,  to  whom  all  the  others  bow’d  the  knee, 
Came  gently  to  me  as  I  trembling  lay, 

And— “  Follow  Me,”  hesaid,  “  I  f  '  8 

Then  speaking  thus,  He  led  me  far  above, 

And  there,  beneath  a  canopy  oflove, 

Crosses  of  divers  shape  and  size  were  seen, 

Larger  and  smaller  than  mine  own  had  been. 

And  one  there  was  most  beauteous  to  behold, 

A  little  one,  with  jewels  set  in  gold— 

Ah,  this,  methougbt,  I  can  with  comfort  w"1*- 
For  it  will  be  an  er—  |jjg 
And  so  the  little  ci 


5s  I  quickly  took, 

nut  au  at  once  my  irame  beneath  it  shook ; 

The  sparkling  jewels,  fair  were  they  to  see, 

But  far  too  heavy  was  their  weight  for  me. 

This  may  not  be,  I  cried— and  looked  again 
To  see  if  any  there  could  ease  my  pain, 

But  one  by  one  I  pass’d  them  slowly  by, 

Till  on  a  lovely  one  I  cast  my  eye. 

Fair  flowers  around  its  sculptur’d  form  entwin’d, 
And  grace  and  beauty  seemed  in  it  combin’d  ; 
Wondering  I  gazed,  and  still  I  wonder’d  more, 

To  think  so  many  should  have  pass’d  it  o’er. 

But  oh,  that  form  so  beautiful  to  see 
Soon  made  its  hidden  sorrows  known  to  me :  - 
Thorns  lay  beneath  those  flowers  and  colors  fair  ; 
Sorrowing  I  said— This  cross  I  may  not  bear. 


And  so  it  was  with  each  and  all  around, 

Not  one  to  suit  my  need  could  there  be  found ; 
Weeping,  I  laid  each  heavy  burden  down, 


10  crown.” 


Ls  my  Guide  gently  said,  “No  cr 
At  length  to  Him  I  raised  my  saddened  heart ; 
He  knew  its  sorrows,  bid  its  doubts  depart : 

“  Be  not  afraid,”  He  said,  “  but  trust  in  me, 

My  perfeet.love  shall  now  be  shown  to  thee.” 
And  then,  with  lighten’d  eyes  and  wilting  feet, 
Again  I  turned  my  earthly  cross  to  meet, 

With  forward  footsteps  turning  not  aside, 

For  fear  some  hidden  evil  might  betide. 

And  there,  in  the  prepar’d,  appointed  way, 
Listening  to  hear  and  ready  to  obey, 

A  cross  I  quickly  found  of  plainest  form, 

With  only  words  of  love  Inscribed  thereon. 
With  thankfulness  I  raised  it  from  the  rest, 
And  joyfully  acknowledg’d  it  the  best, 

The  only  one  of  all  the  many  there, 

That  I  could  feel  was  good  for  me  to  hear. 


And  while  I  thus  my  chosen  one  confess’d, 
I  saw  a  heavenly  brightness  on  it  rest, 

And  as  I  bent,  my  burden  to  sustain, 

I  recognized  my  own  old  cross  again  ! 


No  longer  could  I  unbelieving  say — 

Perhaps  another  is  a  better  way. 

Ah,  no  !  henceforth  my  one  desire  shall  he, 

That  He  who  knows  me  best  should  choose  for  m 
And  so,  whate’er  His  love  sees  good  to  send, 

I’ll  trust  it’s  best— because  He  knows  the  end. 


For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.”— Isa.  lv.  8. 

“For  I  know  the  thoughts  that  I  think  towards  you, 
thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  evil,  to  give  you  an  expected 
end.”— Jer.  xxix.  11. 


And  when  that  happy  time  shall  come  of  endless  peace  and 
We  shall  look  back  upon  our  path  and  say— It  was  the  best. 


TWIN  BROTHERS  IN  THE  ARMY. 


The  following  simple  and  touching  letter  is  from 
the  brother  of  John  W.  Chase,  a  member  of  Co.  G, 
4th  R.  I.  Regiment,  who  recently  died  in  the  hospital 
in  Carolina  City.  James  and  John  were  twins,  and 
both  members  of  the  same  regiment — noble  boys,  of 
whom  a  friend  writes  very  justly:  “This  letter  will 
convey  a  touching  idea  of  the  loss  which  the  mother 
of  the  twins  has  experienced  in  the  death  of  one  of 
these  Christian  youths,  who  might  truly  be  called 
‘  Cromwellian  soldiers.’  With  genuine  patriotism, 
childlike  faith  in  God,  a  filial  and  fraternal  affection, 
James  conveys  the  sad  news  to  his  mother ;  and  this 
is  another  instance,  in  the  humble  classes,  of  that 
genuine  heroism  which  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
this  war — such  indeed  as  will  pale  the  false  glare  of 
the  age  of  chivalry  (so  called) ;  and  henceforth  the 
light  of  true  heroism  will  be  shed  upon  the  world,  not 
from  the  dead  past,  but  from  the  now  beclouded  skies 
—ir  own  national  horizon.”  g. 


Carolina  City,  Sat.,  26th. 
Rear  Mother :  I  no  w  take  my  pen  to  say  that  there 
has  btssn  q  great  change  since  I  wrote  last.  John  has  j 
got  through  fighting,  and  with  all  his  hardships  and 
trials.  He  has  gone  to  rest.  His  sickness  was  short. 
He  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever,  and  soon  followed 
Denham  and  William.  This  makes  three  deaths  in 
ir  company. 

John  wrote  you  a  letter  two  or  three  days  before 
he  was  sick.  Then,  mother,  he  was  as  well  as  I  was  • 
so  you  see  we  cannot  tell  what  to-morrow  will  bring 
forth.  Death  is  certain,  and  life  is  uncertain.  But 
the  Lord  knows  best  .about  these  things  ;  and  when 
He  calls  us,  we  have  to  go.  Oh  1  I  wish  that  I  was  in 
John’s  place !  Thank  God,  mother,  there  is  one  con¬ 
solation,  that  if  we  do  not  see  each  other  again  in 
this  world,  we  shall  in  the  one  above. 

I  prayed  every  night  while  John  was  sick  for  the 
Lord  to  bless  him.  I  left  him  in  His  hands.  It  was 
so  ordered  that  John  was  not  to  be  shot  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  but  to  be  taken  by  sickness,  and  it  has  turned 
it  all  for  the  best. 

I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  since  I  have  been  in  the 
ar.  I  have  felt  that  this  was  the  place  to  remember 
and  look  to  Him  who  was  our  best  friend.  And  He 
proved  so.  He  brought  John  and  me  both  safe  out 
of  danger  in  the  field,  and  now  He  has  called  one  of 
o  go  to  Him.  He  may  call  for  me  next.  I  don’t 
mother,  how  quick,  for  I  can  say  that  I  am 
ready  to  go  when  God  calls  me,  and  I  believe  I  shall 
■  John  with  the  angels  above, 
died  at  four  o’clock  this  morning.  I  send  you  a 
lock  of  his  hair.  Remember,  mother,  if  we  part  with 
our  friends  here,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  meet  them 
before  God.  . 

I  close  by  saying,  don  t  take  it  too  hard.  The  Lord 
bless  ypu ! 

From  your  dear  son,  j.  s,  c> 


Sambo,  what  you  tink  of  de  futur  state  ?  ”  «  j 
tink  him  berry  long  one !  ”  “  But,  I  mean  do  you 
tink  de  wicked  will  be  condigned  to  eberlastin’ 
misery  ? ”  “I  don’t  tink  no  such  ting.  I  tink  Gabriel 
’minister  de  oaf  and  let  em  go  1  ” 


The  bishop  of  Reiz  thanked  the  bishop  of  Lisieux 
for  having  consecrated  him.  “  It  is  for  me,”  said  the 
latter,  “  to  thank  you.  I  was  the  ugliest  bishop  in 
France  until  you  were  elected.'’ 


HETTY  MARVIN. 


When  the  British  and  tories  attacked  N< 
don,  Connecticut,  in  17—,  and  set  a  price 
head  of  Gov.  Griswold,  the  latter  fled  to  the 

L - ,  where  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Marvin,  hid  him,  for 

some  days,  in  a  secluded  farm-house.  But  at  length 
the  subtle  foe  discovered  his  retreat,  and  one  sunny 
afternoon  in  May,  he  was  routed  from  his  hiding- 
place  by  the  tidings  that  a  band  of  horsemen  were 
approaching  to  capture  him. 

His  only  chance  of  escape  was  to  reach  the  mouth 
of  a  little  creek  which  emptied  itself  into  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  latter 
into  Long  Island  Sound.  There  be  had  a  boat  sta¬ 
tioned,  with  two  faithful  attendants  hidden  beneath 
the  high  banks  of  the  creek.  The  distance  from  the 
farm-house  to  the  boat  was  two  miles  by  the  usual 
travelled  road.  But  a  little  sheep-path  across  the 
farmer’s  orchards  would  bring  him  to  the  road  only 
a  mile  from  the  boat,  and  save  a  quarter’s  length 
of  his  fearful  run  for  life. 

Just  where  the  narrow  path  from  the  orchard 
opened  into  the  road,  Hetty  Marvin  sat  with  her 
dog  Towser. 

Thus  sat  Hetty  Marvin,  the  young  daughter  of 
Gov.  Griswold’s  cousin,  when  her  hunted  friend 
sprang  past  her  into  the  road,  to  escape  his  pursuers. 
Hetty  was  a  timid  child  of  about  twelve  years;  yet 
thoughtful  and  wise  beyond  many  of  her  elders.  She 
was  frightened*  by  the*  headlong  haste  with  which 
the  (governor  rushed  across  the  meadow.  But  she 
quickly  comprehended  the  scene,  and  instantly 
quieted  her  faithful  Towser,  who,  though  a  friend  of 
the  family  guest,  thought  it  becoming  to  bark  loudly  ■ 
at  bis  hurried  steps. 

Her  wise  forethought  arrested  the  Governor’s 
notice,  and  suggested  a  scheme  to  delude  his  pursu¬ 
ers.  “  Hetty,”  he  said,  earnestly,  “  I  am  flying  for 
my  life,  and  unless  I  can  reach  my  boat  before  I  am 
overtaken,  I  am  a  lost  man.  You  see  the  road  forks 
here.  Now  I  want  to  run  down  this  way  to  the 
river.  But  you  must  tell  the  rascals  who  are  chas¬ 
ing  me  that  I  have  gone  up  the  road  to  catch  the  mail 
wagon,  which  will  soon  be  along,  you  know.  Then 
they  will  turn  off  the  other  way.”  #  . 

“  Oh,  cousin,”  said  the  little  girl,  in  an  agony  of 
distress,  “  I  cannot  tell  a  lie  ;  indeed,  I  cannot.  Why 
did  you  tell  me  which  way  you  were  going  ?  ” 

“  Hetty,  my  child,  surely  you  would  not  betray 
to  my  death.  Hark !  they  are  coming ;  I  hear  the 
click  of  their  horses’  feet.  Oh !  Hetty,  tell  them  I 
have  gone  up  the  road  instead  of  down  ;  and  heaven 
will  bless  you.” 

“  Heaven  never  blesses  those  who  -speak  falsely, 
cousin.  But  I  will  not  tell  them  which  way  you  go, 
even  if  they  kill  me  ;  so  run  quickly  as  possible.” 

“  It’s  no  use  ;  unless  I  -can  deceive  them,  I  am 
dead  man!” 

“Cousin,  cousin,  hide  under  my  web  of  cloth; 
they’d  never  think  of  looking  here  for  you.  Come, 
get  down  as  swift  as  you  can,  and  I’ll  cover  you,  and 
stand  sprinkling  my  linen.” 

“  It’s  my  only  chance,  child  ;  I’ll  get  down  as  you 
say.”  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  soon  hidden  under  the  ample  folds  of 
the  cloth. 

Angry  that  their  expected  pTey  had  escaped  from 
the  house  where  they  hoped  to  secure  him,  the  six 
mounted  tories,  headed  by  a  British  officer,  dashed 
along  the  road  in  swift  pursuit.  At  sight  of  the 
little  girl  in  the  meadow,  the  leader  of  the  party 
paused. 

“  Child,”  he  said,  sternly,  “  have  you  seen  a  man 
running  away  hereabouts  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Hetty,  trembling  and  blushing. 

“  Which  way  did  he  go  ?  ” 

“  I  promised  not  to  tell,  sir.” 

“  But  you  must  or  take  Ihe  consequences.” 

“  I  said  I  wouldn’t  tell  if  you  killed  me,”  sobbed 
the  frightened  girl. 

“  I’ll  have  it  out  of  her,”  exclaimed  the  furious  offi¬ 
cer,  with  an  oath. 

“Let  me  speak  to  her,’’  said  his  tory  guide;  “I 
know  the  child,  I  believe.  Isn’t  your  name  Hetty 
Marvin  ?  ”  he  asked,  pleasantly. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  this  man  who  ran  by  you  a  few  minutes  ago 
was  your  mother’s  cousin,  wasn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  he  was.” 

“  Well,  we  are  friends  of  his.  What  did  he  say  to 
you  when  he  came  along  ?  ” 

“  He — he  told  me — that  he  was  flying  for  his  life.” 

“Just  so,  Hetty;  that  was  very  true.  I  hope  he 
won’t  have  to  fly  far.  Where  was  he  going  to  try  tc 
hide  ?  You  see  I  could  help  him  if  I  knew  his  plans.’ 

Now  Hetty  was  not  a  whit  deceived  by  this  smooth 
speech ;  so  she  answered  her  questioner  candidly  : 

“  My  cousin  said  that  he  was  going  down  this  way 
to  the  river,  where  he  had  a  boat ;  and  he  wanted 
me  to  tell  the  men  that  were  chasing  him,  that  he 
had  gone  the  other  way  to  catch  the  mail  waggon.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  do  as  he  bid  you,  then,  when  I 
asked  where  he  had  gone  ?  ”  thundered  the  officer, 
fiercely. 

,  “  I  could  not  tell  a  lie,  sir,”  was  the  tearful  answer. 

“  Hetty,”  again  began  the  smooth-tongued  tory, 

“  you  are  a  nice  child.  Everybody  knows  you  are  a 
girl  of  truth.  What  did  your  cousin  say  when  you 
told  him  you  couldn’t  tell  a  falsehood  ?  ” 

“  He  said  he  shouldn’t  think  I’d  betray  him  to  his 
death.” 

“  And  then  you  promised  him  that  you  wouldn’ 


tell  which  way  he  went,  if  you  was  killed  for  il 


“  Yes,  s 


That  was  a  brave  speech ;  and  so,  I  suppose,  he 
thanked  you  for  it,  and  ran  down  the  road  as  quickly 
as  possible  ?  ” 

“  I  promised  not  to  tell  where  he  went,  sir.” 

“  Oh !  yes,  I  forgot.  Well,  tell  us  his  last  words, 
and  we  won’t  trouble  you  any  more.” 

“  His  last  words  were,  ‘  It’s  my  only  chance,  child, 
and  I’ll  get  down  as  you  say.’  ”  And  overcome  by 
the  fright,  and  the  sense  of  her  kinsman’s  danger 
should  they  rightfully  interpret  the  language  which 
she  had  reported,  she  sobbed  aloud,  and  hid  her  face 
from  sight. 

Her  tormenters  did  not  stay  any  longer  to  soothe 
or  question  her.  They  had  got,  as  they  supposed, 
the  information  which  they  wanted,  and  pushed 
rapidly  on  down  to  the  river.  Now,  the  Governor 
had  arranged  a  signal  with  his  boatmen,  that  a 
white  cloth  by  day,  or  a  light  in  the  night,  displaced 
from  the  attic  window  of  his  hiding-place,  which 
was  just  visible  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  should 
inform  them  if  he  were  in  trouble,  and  put  them 
upon  the  alert  to  help  him.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
he  started  from  his  cousin’s,  the  signal  floated  from 
the  window  to  warn  them.  And  when  they  saw  the 
pursuing  party  dash  madly  down  toward  the  river, 
and  recognized  the  British  uniform  of  the  leader, 
they  pulled  swiftly  out  to  sea.  The  horsemen  reached 
the  shore  only  in  season  to  see  the  boat,  with  two 
men  in  it,  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  supposing  their 
destined  prey  had  escaped,  relinquished  the  pursuit. 

Meanwhile,  the  hunted  victim  lay  safe  and  quiet 
where  his  little  cousin  had  hidden  him,  until  the 
time  came  for  her  return  to  the  house  for  supper. 
Then  he  bade  her  go  as  usual  to  her  home,  telling 
o  ask  her  mother  to  place  the  signal  lamp,  as 
as  it  grew  dark,  in  the  window  for  the  boat- 

_ ,  and  to  send  him  there  some  supper,  with  his 

valise,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  he  had  left 
behind. 

The  signal  recalled  the  boat,  which  after  twilight 
had  ventured  in  sight  of  the  shore  and  the  farm¬ 
house  ;  and  the  Governor  quietly  made  his  way  to 
the  river  in  safety.  When  he  rejoined  his  father  in 
a  secure  home,  he  named  his  infant  daughter,  which 
had  been  born  in  his  absence,  “  Hetty  Marvin,”  that 
he  might  be  daily  reminded  of  the  little  cousin  who 
had  saved  his  life. — Student  and  Schoolmate. 


American  Gentility.— In  European  countries  the 
aim  at  anything  like  gentility  implies  keeping  one  or 
more  domestics  to  perform  household  labors  ;  but  in 
our  free  States  every  family  aims  at  gentility,  while 
not  one  in  five  keeps  a  domestic.  The  aim  is  not 
a  foolish  one,  though  follies  may  accompany  it — 
for  the  average  ambition  of  our  people  includes  a 
certain  amount  of  refined  cultivation ;— it  is  only  that 
the  process  is  exhausting.  Every  woman  must  have 
a  best  parlor,  with  hair-cloth  furniture  and  a  photo¬ 
graphic  book ;  she  must  have  a  piano,  or  some 
cheaper  substitute ;  her  little  girls  must  have  em¬ 
broidered  skirts  and  much  mathematical  knowledge ; 
her  husband  must  have  two  or  even  three  hot  meals 
every  day  of  his  life  ;  and  yet  her  house  must  be  in 
perfect  order  early  in  the  af  ternoon,  and  she  prepared 
to  go  out  and  pay  calls,  with  a  black  silk  dress  and 
card  case.  In  the  evening  she  will  go  to  a  concert 
or  a  lecture,  and  then,  at  tbe  end  of  all,  she  will  very 
possibly  sit  up  after  midnight  with  her  sewing- 
machine,  doing  extra  shop-work  to  pay  for  little 
Ella’s  music-lessons.  All  this  every  “  capable  ”  New 
England  woman  will  do,  or  die.  She  does  it,  and 
dies;  and  then  we  are  astonished  that  her  vital 
energy  gives  out  sooner  than  that  of  an  Irishwoman 
in  a  shanty,  with  no  ambition  on  earth  b9t  to  supply 
her  young  Patricks  with  adequate  potatoes.— 2’.  TV. 


A  Cube  for  Long  Sermons. — A  sufferer  from  long 
sermons  suggests  to  the  London  Times  that,  after 
half  an  hour’s  preaching,  the  bottom  of  tbe  pulpit 
should  be  contrived  to  come  out,  on  the  principle  of 
an  oubliette,  and  project  the  -clerical  transgressor  into 
the  gfilf  below.  Another  proposes  that  a  sounding- 
board  or  cover,  in  the  shape  of  an  extinguisher,  made 
exactly  to  fit  the  pulpit,  be  suspended  above  it,  and 
that  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  minutes  from  the 
delivery  of  the  text  it  should  begin  to  descend,  so  as 
exactly  at  the  half  hour,  to  “  shut  up  ”  the  lengthy 
preacher. 


FAITH  AND  WORKS. 


Not  what  we  think,  but  what  Wo  *•-' 
The  cloth  of  sold. 


lines  or  me  corpeout 
The  cloth  of  gold. 

And  in  dcsolte  the  outward  sin, 
Despite  belief  with  creeds  at  strife, 
The  principle  oflove  within 
Ldaveu“*K“1ifi‘ 


sloop,  which  I  have  insured  ;  and,  T.0Jve 
saffi  “  That  the  days  of  the  wicked  arp  v  I  ^ 
|  trust  thou  wilt  not  forget  thy 
chased  an  estate  in  reversion  from  Sir  j  I 

gate  young  man.  Lord. keen  om-  ft.-.i  : a? 


It  is  for  fancied  good,  I  claim,  dM.w . 

That  men  do  wrong,  not  wrong  »  > 

Wrapping  themselves,  as  ’twere.m  name, 
To  cheat  the  fire. 


Keep  my  son  Caleb  out  of  evil  C0Bl. 
gaming-houses.  And  sanctify,  0  Lord  I  ^  an<l  fr 
me  by  preserving  me  from  thieves  and  fir  8  fi:~’ ' 


Not  whaf  God  gives,  but  what  he  takes 
Uplifts  us  to  the  holiest'  height ; 

On  grief’s  rough  crags  life’s  current  bream 
'  To  diamond  light. 

From  transient  evil,  I  do  trust 
That  we  final  good  shall  draw ; 

That  in  confusion  ,  death,  and  dust, 

Are  light  and  law ; 

That  Re  whose  glory  shines  among 
The  eternal  stars  descends  to  marK 
This  foolish  little  atom,  swung 
Loose  in  the  dark. 

But  though  I  shonld  not  thus  receive 
A  sense  of  order  and  control, 

My  God,  I  could  not  disbelieve 
My  sense  of  soul. 

For  though,  alas!  I  can  but  see 
A  hand’s  breadth  backward  oi 


1  am ancy - - 

— Christian  Inquirer. 


TEE  DESIRE  OF  TEE  SOUL  TEAT  PERCEIVES 
GOD. 


Thee,  therefore,  0  most  merciful  God,  do  I  in¬ 
vite  into  my  soul,  which  thou  preparest  for  thy 
reception  by  the  desire  which  thou  thyself  mspirest. 
Enter  into  it,  I  beseech  thee ;  conform  it  to  thyself, 
that  thou  mayest  possess  that  which  thou  didst 
create  and  hast  renewed,  that  I  may  have  thee  as 
a  seal  upon  my  heart.  I  pray  thee,  0  most  holy 
One,  forsake  not  him  that  calleth  on  thee.  For 
before  I  called  upon  thee,  thou  hadst  called  me,  and 
hadst  sought  me ;  that  I  thy  servant  might  seek  thee, 
and  seeking  find  thee,  and  love  thee  when  found. 
I  have  sought  and  found  thee,  0  Lord,  and  I  desire 
to  love  thee.  Increase  my  desire,  and  grant  what  I 
seek  ;  since,  if  thou  gavest  to  me  all  that  thou  hast 
made,  this  will  not  satisfy  thy  servant,  unless  thou 
gavest  thyself.  Give  me,  then,  thyself ;  0  my  God, 
restore  thyself  to  me.  I  love  thee  ;  and  if  it  is  but  a 
weak  love,  let  it  be  strengthened.  I  am  bound  by 
the  love  of  thee  ;  I  burn  with  desire  of  thee ;  I  am 
delighted  by  tby  sweet  remembrance. 

Behold,  while  my  soul  pants  after  thee,  and  medi¬ 
tates  thine  ineffable  holiness,  the  very  burden  of  the 
flesh  grows  light,  the  tumult  of  thought  is  still,  the 
weight  of  mortality  and  wretchedness  loses  its 
heavy  dullness ;  all  things  are  hushed,  tranquillity 
reigns.  The  heart  grows  warm,  the  spirit  rejoices, 
memory  is  fresh,  the  intellect  is  clear  ;  and  all  the 
soul,  on  fire  with  desire  of  seeing  thee,  feels  itself 
rapt  by  love  of  things  invisible.  Let  my  spirit  take 
wings  as  the  eagle’s  ;  may  it  mount  up,  and  not 
faint ;  may  it  fly  even  to  the  beauty  of  thy  dwelling- 
place,  and  the  throne  of  thy  glory ;  and  there,  on 
the  table  which  thou  hast  prepared,  may  it  feed 
with  the  heavenly  citizens  beside  the  flowing  waters. 
Be  thou  our  joy,  who  art  our  hope,  salvation  and 
redemption  ;  be  thou  our  joy,  who  art  to  be  our  re¬ 
ward.  May  my  soul  ever  seek  thee,  and  do  thou 
grant  that  in  seeking  thee  it  fail  not. — St.  Augustine's 
Manual  of  Devotion. 


EPITAPHS. 


The  wife  of  Peter  the  Great  took  more  care  of  her 
vn  fame  than  that  of  her  husband,  when  she  had : 
scribed  on  his  sarcophagus : 

Catherine  the  Great  to  Peter  the  First. 

Ben  Jonson’s  dust  lies  under  the  simple  exclama- 


0  rare  Ben  Jonson. 

Edmund  Spenser,  of  “  The  Fairy  Queen,”  is  content 
with  a  plain  prose : 

Here  lyes  (expecting  the  second 
Comminge  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
Jesus)  the  body  of  Edmund  Spenser, 

The  Prince,  of  Poets  in  his  tyme, 

Whose,  divine  spirit  needs  me 
Other  witnes.se  than  the  works 
Which  lie  left  behinde  him. 

He  was  borne  in  London  in  the  year  1553, 

And  died  in  the  year  1598. 

A  celebrated  composer  has  : 

Here  lyes 

Henry  Purcell,  Esq., 

Who  left  this  life, 

And  is  gone  to  that  blessed  place, 

Where  only  his  Harmony 
Can  be  exceeded. 

Obiit  21  die  Novembris 
Anno  Abatis  sum  37 
Aunoque  Domini,  1695. 

Prior,  who  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  did  what  every 
an  does  when  he  is  in  a  false  position — tried  to  b 

Nobles  and  Heralds,  hv  vour  leave. 

Here  lie  the  bones  ofMatthew  Prior; 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 

Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher  T 
There  is  something  very  significant  in  the  “label 
on  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham : 

Erected  by  the  King  and  Parliament, 

As  a  testimony  to 
The  Virtues  and  Ability 


William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 

Daring  whose  administration,  in  the  reigns  of 
George  II.  and  George  III., 

Divine  Providence 
Exalted  Great  Britain 
To  a  height  of  Prosperity  and  Glory 
Unknown  in  any  former  age. 


Jonson  .  is  celebrated  for  his  epitaphs  upon  t 
high-born  ladies,  but  thej  partake,  we  think,  of  nr 
conceit  than  poetry : 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  virtue  as  could  die  ; 

Which,  when  alive,  did  vigor  give 
To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live. 

If  she  had  a  single  fault, 

Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault. 


Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse,  • 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother  ; 

Death,  ere  thou  bast  slain  another, 

Fair,  and  wise,  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee. 

From  this,  let  us  turn  to  Pope’s  lament  over  Gay, 
the  poet : 

Of  manners  gentle,  and  affections  mild, 

In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

But  perhaps  incongruous  images  were  never  forced 
together  more  absurdly  than  in  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Boyle,  whose  monumental  inscription  is : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  Robert  Boyle, 
the  Father  of  Science  and 
Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Cork. 


The  Kangaroo  and  its  Pups. — How  many  times, 
on  my  hunting  excursions,  have  I  painfully  witnessed 

the  poor  doe — when  hard  pressed  by  tbe  hounds _ 

I  hastily  pull  from  her  pouch  the  almost  hairless  and 
utterly  helpless  little  Joey  (as  its  offspring  is  called) 

1  and  cast  it,  whilst  at  full  speed,  into  a  tuft  of  high 
grass,  or  clump  of  thick  fern  plants,  as  the  last 
resource  whereby  to  save  herself  from  the  ruthless 
fangs  of  her  hungry  pursuers.  And  hundreds  of 
times  have  I  seen  our  magnanimous  dogs  spring  over 
the  Joeys,  as  if  such  puny  prey  were  unworthy  of 
their  notice,  and  continue  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  poor 
panting  mother,  who,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  outstrip  the 
hounds,  in  one  hour’s  time  would  instinctively  return 
to  the  spot  where  she  had  left  her  young  one,  and,  on 
recovering  her  dear  Joey,  would  hurriedly  replace  it 
in  its  sanctuary,  and  retire  far  away,  amidst  the  hills 
and  valleys,  for  many  successive  weeks.  But  Master 
Joey  is  frequently  captured  by  the  huntsman,  reared 
up  by  band,  and  invested  with  a  bright. scarlet  collar, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncivilized  brethren,  f 
biought  up  one,  which  formed  a  great  source  of 
mirth  and  admiration  to  us  all.  To  witness  gentle 
unsophisticated  Joey  turn  out  of  his  warm  crib  at' 
daylight,  and  join  the  hounds  and  half-a-dozen  hunts¬ 
men,  displaying  his  great  agility  and  delight  by  clear- 
ing  dogs,  buckets,  and  iron  pots  at  a  single  bound 
added  considerably  to  the  fun  and  good-humored 
witticisms  which  always  enliven  an  early  hunting 
party,  even  in  the  green  forests  of  the  antipodes.  In 
the  heat  of  the  chase,  gentle  Joey— arrived  at  the  age 
of  two  years— could  keep  pace  with  the  swiftest  of 
our  pack  ;  invariably  took  his  place,  leaping  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  was  always  in  at  the  death.— 
Thirty-three  Years  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria. 


William  Cole  says  :  “  This  very  curious  prayer  was 
brought  to  me,  August  21st,  1776,  by  Dr.  Edwin,  of 
Cambridge,  who  took  it  out  of  an  old  Fog’s  Journal: 
‘  0  Lord  i  thou  knowest  that  I  have  nine  houses  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  likewise  that  I  have  lately 
purchased  an  estate,  in  fee-simple,  in  the  County  of 
Essex;  Lord,  I  beseech  thee  to  preserve  the  two 
Counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  from  fires  and 
earthquakes  ;  and  as  I  have  a  mortgage  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  I  beg  thee  likewise  to  have  an  eye  of  compas¬ 
sion  on  that  County.  And,  Lord,  for  the  rest  of  the 
counties,  thou  mayest  deal  with  them  as  thou  art 
pleased.  0  Lord  I  enable  the  banks  to  answer  all 
their  bills,  and  make  all  my  debtors  good  men.  Qive 


i-ovaiB  in  reversion  irotn  isIr  r  f “‘njj.  * 

S  fnXX 

Keen  mv  son  Caleb  „„:i  ,.no 


by  preserving  me  from  thieves  and  fir  ls  1 
in.,,  servant  honest  and  careful,  whikt  r  ’  aafi  n,  7° 
j  lie  down  in  thee,  0  Lord  1  Amen.’  ”  1  *  %  eery  6 


Do  Your  Own  Work.— Enlarge  not  tt, 
says  the  oracle ;  endeavor  not  to  do  nTy 
given  thee  in  charge;  the  one  prudence  of  tv'S” 
centration  ;  the  one  evil  is  dissipation  ■  J* 

no  difference  whether  our  dissipations  11  m»C' 
or  fine.  Property  and  its  cares,  friends  a^e  Cl 
habit,  or  politics,  or  music,  or  feastin J  n<i  “  h*; ' 
is  good  which  takes  away  one  pi  ay  th  in^T^'^.vth;  * 
more,  and  drives  us  home  to  add  one  Strok  8el»iir’ 
ful  work.  Friends,  books,  pictures  fe...  of  fari1 
talents,  flatteries,  hopes — all  are  distrac 


force,.  .‘«4 

cause  oscillations  in  our  giddy  balloon  C'l°?s  m2 
good  poise  and  a  straight  course  “ 

must  elect  your  work ;  you  shall  t..u  ,*■  Y. 
brain  can,  and  drop  tbe  rest.  Only  SnW^at  v,,', 
amount  of  vital  force  accumulate  which  0,11  Vi 
the  step  from  knowing  to  doing.— Emerson**  H 


Old  Parson  Rives  of  Tennessee  was  sent  t 
ference  to  preach  to  the  negroes  in  a  dLi  ■ 
the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  very  dark  enntpilt'  • 
Meeting  one  of  the  saucy  overseers  ffofeoi. 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and’saA  paV 
haps  you  don’t  know  me  ;  I’m  Mr.  Rive8 
preacher.”  “  Oh,  yes,”  said  the  fellow  “  fiYe  H, 
was  a  negro,  but  I  didn’t  know  you  «■»’.  „  Sne*  L 
_ _ 1  1  Pteafo; ; 


Francis,  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  was  a 
French’ General,  and  much  deformed.  U;  Vfe! 
success,  when  contending  with  'William  Hi  ' “'Vs 
land,  rendered  him  an  object  of  jealousy  ?  % 
prince,  who  ence,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  he,,  ,  V 
him  “humpback.”  “What  does  he  kno  ^ Ca^ 
back  ?  ”  said  the  marshal ;  “  he  never  sawlt”°^ 


An  advertisement  lately  appeared  headed  « 
ledsteads  and  bedding.”  We  suppose  the  li,,ei]  •- 


NEW  SERIES  OF  TRACTg 
published  by  the 

AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAYER, Y  SOQIIt- 


!E  OBTAINED  AT  THE 


Anti-Slavery  Offices,  48  Beekman  street,  New  r 
106  North-Tenth  street,  Fhila. ;  and  221  WashW*' 


No.  1.  Correspondence  between  Lydia  Maria  ChiM 
Governor  Wise  and  Mrs.  Mason,  of  Virg^5; 


No.  2  Victor  Hugo  on  American  Slavery,  with 

of  other  distinguished  individuals,  yjT^ 


No.  3.  An  Account  of  some  of  the  Principal  Slavei* 
rections  during  the  last  two  Centuries 
Joshua  Coffin.  5  cents. 

No.  4.  The  New  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  Slawhnu  . 

States,  for  1859-’60.  10  cents.  “*i 

No.  5.  Daniel  O’Connell  on  American  Slavery  « 
other  Irish  Testimonies.  5  cents.  1 ' 
No.  6.  The  Right  Way  the  Safe  Way,  proved  byfo.. 
cipation  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  ]>, 
L.  Maria  Child.  10  cents. 

No.  7.  Testimonies  of  Capt.  John  Brown,  at  Harp;., 
Ferry,  with  his  Address  to  the  Court.  2  cer.-< 
No.  8.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Abolition  Movement,  t 
Wendell  Phillips.  6  cents. 

No.  9.  The  Duty  of  Disobedience  to  the  Fugitive  Sliu 
Act ;  An  Appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  Massacht- 
setts.  By  L.  Maria  Child.  6  cents. 

No.  10.  The  Infidelity  of  Abolitionism.  By  Wm,  Lion 
Garrison.  3  cents. 

No.  11.  Speech  of  John  Hossack,  convicted  of  a  no, i- 
tion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  at  Chicago,  C 


No.  12.  The  Patriarchal  Institution,  as  described  t» 
Members  of  its  Own  Family.  Compiled1  bi 
Maria  Child.  5  cents. 

No.  13.  No  Slave-Hunting  in  the  Old  Bay  State:  ii 
Appeal  to  the  People  and  Legislature  of  lias- 
chusetts.  5  cents. 

No  14.  A  Fresh  Catalogue  of  Southern  Outrages  np® 
Northern  Citizens.  10  cents. 

No.  15.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its  Victims.  Bp 
Rev.  Samuel  May,  Jr.  Revised  and  enlai 
edition.  13  cents  single,  $10  a  hundred, 

No.  16.  Tribute  of  William  Ellery  Channing  to  tt> 
American  Abolitionists,  for  their  Vindicatiot;; 
Freedom  of  Speech.  3  cents. 

No.  17.  Argument  of  Wendell  Phillips  Against  lb 
Repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Law,  before  lb 
'Committee  of  the  Legislature,  Jan.  29,  1861,  i 
cents. 

No.  18.  A  Voice  from  Harper’s  Ferry.  ANarratitt!! 
Events  at  Harper’s  Ferry  ;  with  incidents  pntr 
and  subsequent  to  its  capture  by  Captain  Bros: 
and  his  men.  By  Osborne  P.  Anderson,  out: 
the  number.  15  cents. 

No.  19.  The  Abolition  of  Slavery  the  Right  of  the  Gw 
ernment  under  the  War  Power.  5  cents. 

No.  20.  The  Loyalty  and  Devotion  of  Colored  Aieri- 
cans  in  the  Revolution  and  War  of ,  1812.  i 
cents. 

No.  21.  In  Memoriam.  Testimonials  to  the  Life 
Character  of  the  late  Francis  Jackson.  I  cttU 
fsS'  A  deduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  will  be  maden'L’ 
a  dozen  or  more  copies  are  taken.  Gratuitous  top:* 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipts  ;-“ 
postage  charge. 


Choice  quality  of 

FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Fine  English  Breakfast,  Superior  Oolong,  and  Young  Hyson , 
Japanese  Tea  ;  A-.*.  v..u  a.-,  -j  l-..  «nmit 


Samples  furnished  by  Expi 


,  address  Box  2437,  N 


Also  staple  and  fancy  Japanese  and  Chinese  goods. 
an  Pillows,  Silver,  Ivory  and  Sandalwood  card  cases,  etc., 


R] 


EMOVAL.  — Dr.  R.  T.  HALLOCK,  Edec^fJ, 

Physician,  ias  removed  to  No.  ' 


0 


COAL!— The  subscriber  is  prepared  to 
best  qualities  of  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  coal  at  ^ 
Lehigh  stove  coal, 

Broken  and  screened,  * 

Nut’ 

Stove  Store,  10T  N.  Fifth  streeM^^y' 


IT  - -  A 

WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker, 1.°“ 
street,  Philadelphia .  .  R.npM®”;-! 

Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  Varnished,  aril®' 
Mattresses  made  and  repaired.  Bemovals  and  PacKint 
carefully  attended  to.  _ — — 

and 


PRIZE  MEDAL  awarded  in  London, 
superiority  over  all  othere  in  the 
trunks;  Carpet  Bags,  Valices,  Gum  Shoes, Coa?  Tre')’,,: 
and  sole  leather,  eteel  spring,  iron  frame,  iron-boo 
descriptions,  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship. 
Enamelled  Bags,  at  the  ioweet  prices.— 


THOS.  W.  MATTSON, Trunk 


door  ww.  .  bid  defilnce  to 


rONES  &  Co.,  of  the  Crescent  One  adjtio 
I  Store, No. 200  Market  street,  above  6tb’‘nnf 
*?  largest,  most  varied  and  fashionable  s  lock  °itll,e.Ji(s,  o 
ilphia,  made  expressly  for  retail  sales,  have  con  e,cb  . 


very  lowest  price  it  can  be  sold  for,  so  they  ea»>®  ed  Cjl 

all  must  buy  alike.  The  goods  are  all  ‘ 

and  great  pa, ns  taken  with  the  making, »o  the* ■»'  ,„««*  ;,£»■ 

t=rthi& 

SIGN  o  the  MAMMOTH  PEN,  No.  ?2  K- J ®jj 

_  (MjIoot  below  Arch),  Phila.,  wholesale^n^ 


Arch),  Phila., 

_  vhich  we  will  sell 

feahntwax°nl‘a?nd.A“*ricai' c>?’'  ‘ 


paper  weights,  plain 


and  fancy  wafers  of  eT?r;ofttld  bo**1 
pens,  ink  and  inkstand iDg 


_ _ _ _ 72N.  Fonrth 

riONFECTIONERY—  REMOVAL- 

respectfully  Informs  her  friends  and  _  ^ 


stand,  where  she  is  prepared  to  furnish  ^ ^ of ^  „ii<f 


Orders  sent  to  any  part  of  Ota  aity 


